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President’s Message 


Foreword and Forward 


Maybe “History is Bunk,” as Henry Ford remarked, but the 
history of the beginnings and the development of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges is certainly too well authenticated 
and documented to fall into that category. 

I have just finished the History. It is a moving and dramatic 


story. As one reads the narrative, many of the old familiar figures 
take on almost heroic proportions. 


It appears certain to this Editor that the National Council 
would not have been born at this time without the ministrations 
of Harry L. Eastman. He brought the rather inchoate organiza- 
tion into the world. Then he mothered it along in its uncertain in- 
fancy. He was thus a sort of combined midwife and mother to the 
movement. The chief nurse seems to have been Max S. Laird, the 
compiler of the History. All good movements are nurtured and 
sustained by the devotion, sweat and sacrifice of one man, until the 
little Apostolate is formed that carries on. Later the movement 


develops traditions, form and momentum from increased member- 
ship and general interest. 


Those whose memories go back to Kansas City in 1934 will 
never forget the brilliant defense of the juvenile court concept by 
Judge Eastman against the misapplication and misapprehensions 
of the Glueck study of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. Then, 
as now, the juvenile court was made the scapegoat for the social 
sins and conditions that produced delinquent children. Then, as 
now, in most instances it was understaffed, lacked the means and 
facilities for child care, either on a temporary or long-time basis, 
and was confronted by “waiting lists’ at most public and private 
child care and training facilities. 

It would be a trifle unfair and faintly ridiculous (would it 
not?) to blame a doctor for death and disease when he is furnished 
neither medicine, nurses, technicians or hospitals sufficient to 
make a beginning of sound medical care and treatment. Something 
like this was what Judge Eastman pointed out at Kansas City some 
twenty years ago. 

It is an appropriate but inadequate tribute to Harry L. East- 
man to carry him as “President Emeritus” of this National Council 
so long as it shall live and have a memory. 

As the story runs along, it is inspiring to meet the veterans 
who helped bear the brunt of battle through the years. There were 
Ottaway, Yehle, Smyth and Wylegala of New York and the other 
New York men who joined with the Ohio men to form the first 
“Association” with the idea of using state groups for units. And 
there is the matchless “Gang from Ohio” which produced leader- 
ship in Eastman, Paul W. Alexander and others and furnished a 
sort of model of sustained and sound state organization with a keen 
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state-wide sense of the juvenile court concept. It is interesting to 
follow the colorful Paul Alexander as he carried the Council 
through the war years, almost single-handed. Paul’s Twelve-Point 
Program for Federal Action is a masterpiece of close reasoning and 
succinct statement, and eminently worth reading today. He pre- 
sented this program to a Senate Committee headed by Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida. 

The work of Wylegala, first as chairman of the membership 
committee, later as a resourceful and hardworking secretary and 
still later as president, makes an interesting picture in the history. 

Frank H. Bicek of Chicago was one of the “Pilgrim Fathers” 
of the movement. He was president in the terminal war years and, 
like Paul Alexander, could not call a meeting because of the defense 
regulations as to travel. After three years of effort, he finally got 
a meeting called in Chicago—the Tenth Anniversary Meeting. 

It will be a pleasant experience again to be in Florida and 
Miami with Walter Beckham. My feeling is that the meeting there 
with the sunshine, the palms and the tropical beauty of the setting 
will be hard to forget. 

The History ends with the administration of Gustav L. 
Schramm of Pittsburgh. Judge Schramm, in fostering and pro- 
curing the establishment of the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion, Incorporated, literally laid the foundation for the future 
stable development of our National Council as an agency worthy 
of its mission of ministering to children in trouble. Through his 
persuasive and diligent efforts, funds have come into the Founda- 
tion making possible the publication of our Yearbooks (proceed- 
ing of the annual meetings of the National Council), the Juvenile 
Court Judges Journal, the Directory of Juvenile Court Judges and 
other incidental publications and activities. 


This record of Judge Schramm’s service to the National Coun- 
cil and the cause of wayward and neglected children of the United 
States is surpassed in magnitude only by his modesty. And Judge 
Schramm is very modest. 

Speaking of the Foundation and its publications, Judge 
Schramm said: “The juvenile court judges of the land have found 
their voice and are being heard.” 


Walking through the pages of this History with the heroic 
figures of those who have ‘made’ this history causes your incum- 
bent President to feel both small and humble. It is his earnest 
hope that the large number of ‘silent’ judges who have not yet lent 
their minds and hearts to the National Council’s concerted efforts 
for the strengthening of the children’s court and the better service 
to the children who come under its care will be moved to join in 
the great movement this History describes. 


NOTE: In order to present the History as a unit, Numbers 2 and 3 of Volume VI are 
here combined. The President’s Message and the third instalment of the International Associa- 
tion Report precede and follow the History to preserve proper pagination for the History. 


| 
| 
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The Richmond Conference 


In his last message through the Journal, our President Donald 
E. Long said, “Let’s make this conference the biggest and the best 
in the history of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges.” 

Without specific statistics, I should say that it was; and that 
its success was due to President Long’s leadership and the hard 
work of the Richmond group headed by Judges Reid and Mont- 
gomery. 

The judicial hosts began arriving on Sunday, May 8, and were 
present in goodly numbers for the informal dinner which became 
se convivial that there was little time left for the Executive Com- 
mittee’s meeting. 

Monday 


Monday morning witnessed the usual amenities of conference 
opening; heard arguments for and against the Interstate Compact 
for Runaway Children; viewed a scenic film showing historic 
Boston and its environs, Judge Connelly’s way of attracting the 
group to next year’s meeting in Boston. 

Senator Kefauver of the subcommittee to study juvenile de- 
linquency sustained the personalized and individualized services of 
the juvenile court in the face of current criticism and condemna- 
tion; and suggested that local communities in whose hands the 
problem of juvenile delinquency lies stop wringing their hands 
and calmly and intelligently start doing something about it. Re- 
tired Judge Sicher reviewed “Recent Decisions in Delinquency and 
Dependency Cases.” 

Judge Schramm, reporting for the Foundation, said that it is 
solvent—in a tremulous way—but mortgaged to get out the Den- 
ver Conference Yearbook and the next issue of the Journal. For 
his efforts in developing the Foundation and, through it, the 
National Council, Judge Schramm was given a rising vote of 
thanks. 

Tuesday 

On Tuesday morning, the disciples of the Lady with the Blind- 
fold advanced on Williamsburg by bus. A historical story followed 
by a sumptuous lunch was preparation for a conducted tour of 
restored Williamsburg. 

Wednesday 


Panel discussions centered about problems specific to courts of 
varying population jurisdiction: less than 100,000; 100,000 to 
300,000; over 300,000. Much time and effort were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the policy of the federal Department of Defense in 
reference to records of juvenile offenders. 

The luncheon meeting heard the plans and hopes of the new 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency (Children’s Bureau), to imple- 
ment the proposals of the Kefauver Committee. 

The business meeting considered routine matters; voted to 
hold the 1957 conference in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to cooperate 
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with the National Probation and Parole Association in the prepara- 
tion of a Manual for juvenile court judges, to increase the mem- 


bership of the executive committee. Elected were the following 
officers: 


President: 
Walter Scott Criswell................. Jacksonville, Florida 
Vice-Presidents : 
William B. McKesson............... Los Angeles, California 
ree Corpus Christi, Texas 
Treasurer : 
Venable Vermont............. Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Secretary: 
Executive Committee: 
H. Henchey................ Woburn, Massachusetts 
James H. Montgomery, Jr.............. Richmond, Virginia 
sine Dayton, Ohio 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
fer White Plains, New York 
Syracuse, New York 
Kansas City, Kansas 
ere Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The most dramatic and touching event of the whole conference 
was the presentation to Judge James Hoge Ricks of a beautifully 
prepared and framed citation, memorializing the 39 years of serv- 
ice to his city, state and nation which this gentle and modest man 
had rendered while on the bench of the juvenile court in Richmond. 
It is difficult to comprehend how one man could have done so much 
in the field of child care and protection within one lifetime. 

Virginia’s Attorney General J. Lindsey Almond, Jr., gentle- 
man, scholar and statesman, addressed the final banquet, challeng- 
ing the juvenile court to proceed in spite of criticism, pointing to 
the handicaps and limitations under which they must give their 
service, deploring the “sheer and inexcusable waste of time, energy, 
heartache and public funds to proceed to grapple with the problems 
of juvenile delinquency in the groove of a niggardly and im- 
pecunious approach.” His remarks on the subject of crime and 
horror comics suggested the Scripture’s ‘those are more to be 
feared who kill the soul than they who destroy the body.’ 

And so, on this ringing note, ended the convocation of the 
juvenile court judges, meeting in council in Richmond, Virginia, in 
the year of Our Lord, 1955. Walter Scott Criswell 


| 
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PREFACE 


This history is an effort to document the establishment and 
development of a national organization “to further the betterment 
of the treatment and training of all children and juveniles coming 
under the jurisdiction of” the children’s courts. Its writing has 
been accomplished through the contributions of many persons. 
Max S. Laird, who admirably served the Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court in Cleveland for many years and who was closely 
associated with the formation of the Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges of America, has written the major portion. He further 
supervised the writing and integration of the balance of the 
material which was not directly his own. Assistance in the 
preparation and typing of the manuscript was given by two staff 
members of the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Jacob A. Hoek, 
director of the Department of Research and Statistics, and Mrs. 
Lucile Beck Yaeger, secretary to Judge Harry L. Eastman. 


In most instances, each judge who served as president sub- 
mitted the chapter relating to his own term of office. To keep 
this book within reasonable limits, the editorial committee made 
use of the privilege granted by the authors to make necessary 
abbreviations. 


The reader, it is hoped, will understand that this document 
is not the work of professional writers. If errors appear, your 
indulgence is requested. It was not always possible to authenticate 
material furnished. Since some material was obtained only after 
considerable delay, and other desired information could not be 
obtained at all, the reports of a few administrations will be 
necessarily incomplete. 


The official committee appointed to take charge of the execu- 
tion of this work and to edit the manuscript was composed of 
Leo J. Yehle of Syracuse, New York, Arlos J. Harbert of Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, Victor B. Wylegala, president of the Council. 
and Harry L. Eastman of Cleveland, Ohio. Each read and approved 
those portions of the history with which he was acquainted. 


Notwithstanding the many trials and difficulties in bringing 
this endeavor to a completion, the committee believes that the 
reader will find this history most interesting and profitable. 


Victor B. Wylegala 

Leo J. Yehle 

Arlos J. Harbert 

Harry L. Eastman, Chairman 


Editing Committee 
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ANTECEDENTS 


Associations, like individuals, have 
antecedents which contribute char- 
acteristics to their nature and stature. 
To understand how the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
was conceived and organized, a brief 
review of its antecedents will be 
helpful. 

Nearly all the early juvenile courts 
were appendages attached to al- 
ready existing courts. As these courts 
existed only in the larger cities, 
the judges got together in small 
groups at national and state meet- 
ings of such larger organizations as 
the bar associations and conferences 
of charity and similiar groups. There 
are on record a few regional confer- 
ences of juvenile court judges called 
together to discuss important prob- 
lems of the moment. They had no 
permanent organization, but they did 
have a common organ for the dissem- 
ination of information and discussion 
of problems incidental to their work. 

The Juvenile Court Record was 
published in Chicago by the Visita- 
tion and Aid Society, one of the 
organizations that had helped in the 
establishment of the Chicago Juve- 
nile Court and was later taken over 
by the Children’s Charities, Inc. This 
magazine was devoted to the propa- 
gation of the juvenile court idea and 
carried news items gathered from 
courts all over the country. Many of 
the annual reports of these early 
courts were published in its pages. 
Prominent judges contributed articles 
covering law and methods and de- 
tailing their own experiences. Pub- 
lication was begun about 1901. By 
1909 or 1910 the peak of its services 
to the juvenile courts had passed. 
In the meantime the National Pro- 
bation Association had been organ- 
ized and well established. By 1915, 
news of the juvenile courts had 
dwindled to short paragraphs in the 
Juvenile Court Record and the bulk 
of its contents had reverted to 


articles on child placement, institu- 
tions and adoptions. Publication 
ceased somewhere around 1920. It 
had, however, been a very valuable 
aid to the juvenile court movement. 

Practically all the early probation 
officers were volunteers who gave 
their services without compensation 
and without immediate, close super- 
vision. They were recruited wher- 
ever the courts could find them. 
Among them were police officers, 
truant officers, settlement workers, 
visitors employed by Humane Socie- 
ties and charity organizations, reli- 
gious leaders, interested citizens and 
practical politicians. It became 
rather a fad to be known as an 
“Official Father” or an “Official 
Mother,” as these volunteer proba- 
tion officers were sentimentally call- 
ed in the newspapers. While many 
of these volunteers were sincere and 
did excellent work, considering their 
limited qualifications, as a whole the 
system soon proved to be cumber- 
some and inadequate. By 1905, most 
courts had received legislative au- 
thority to employ full-time probation 
officers on a salaried basis. 

Sociology as a science had not yet 
been developed and trained social 
workers were unheard of. Humane 
society agents and family visitors, as 
their prototypes were called, were 
usually developed and trained by the 
agencies they served. The juvenile 
courts had to develop their probation 
officers the same way. Here and 
there a trained worker was persuaded 
to leave his agency to become chief 
probation officer and many of these 
did highly commendable work. In 
many courts, a deputy clerk who 
was already familiar with the work 
was made chief of the probation 
staff. But the rank and file of pro- 
bation officers were mostly untrained, 
with the exception of some who were 
schoolteachers; and the early going 
was tough. 
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Conferences of Charities and Cor- 
rection, state and national, gave the 
early juvenile courts a considerable 
amount of cttention in their pro- 
grams while they were still experi- 
mental and a popular novelty. In 
the course of time, this attention 
diminished and they reverted more 
to their original and basic programs. 
While social work had not yet emerg- 
ed as a profession, the members of 
the established agencies had begun 
to look upon their work as at least 
a trade or occupation. Many of 
them were inclined to look down 
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their noses at probation officers and 
regard them as a master mechanic 
might look down on a raw apprentice. 
This attitude hurt. 

Probation supervision began to be 
regarded as a distinct form of social 
work, with its own particular require- 
ments in technique and procedure. 
To achieve these, it became evident 
that a separate organization was 
necessary in which probation officers 
could discuss their problems and ex- 
periences. To meet these needs, the 
National Probation Association was 
organized. 


PARENTAGE 
The National Probation Association 


1907 


The National Probation Associa- 
tion was organized in 1907. From 
the beginning it was actively support- 
ed by the juvenile court judges 
Many of them took especial interest 
in its programs and operations, serv- 
ing as officers and members of its 
boards and committees and as speak- 
ers at its institutes and annual meet- 
ings. Practically all judges encour- 
aged their probation officers to 
become members and to attend meet- 
ings. 

The association was one of the 
main forces supporting the develop- 
ment and improvement of the juve- 
nile courts throughout the country. 
It drew up the Standard Juvenile 
Court Law, supported civil service 
for probation officers and in many 
ways contributed to the improvement 
of the courts in general. Its part 
in educating the general public and 
in improving the quality and per- 
formance of the probation officers 
was a major contribution. 

As juvenile courts increased, the 
proportion of probation officers with- 
in the National Probation Associa- 
tion naturally became much larger 
than that of: judges. Consequently, 
the subject matter in the excellent 


programs of the association was more 
and more directed to the education 
and advancement of probation offi- 
cers, as was natural and proper. 
Probation techniques spread _ to 
adult courts and logically the asso- 
ciation welcomed their officers into 
its membership. Further enlarging 
the field of its influence, it became 
interested in both juvenile and adult 
correctional institutions, reformator- 
ies and prisons so that its field in- 
cluded both probation and parole. 
Meanwhile, the jurisdiction and 
responsibilities of juvenile courts 
were constantly being enlarged and 
extended by legislative acts in the 
various states. Their judicial duties 
were made to include such things as 
paternity, nonsupport, marriage of 
minors, and divorce, so that actually 
many of them had become courts cf 
domestic relations or family courts 
with a large part of their duties hav- 
ing to do with adults rather than 
juveniles. They were charged with 


the administration of mothers’ pen- 
sions and given jurisdiction concern- 
ing the admission of children to in- 
stitutions, the care of feeble-minded 
and other defective children, ars 
adoption matters. 
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Little of this legislation was pro- 
posed by the courts themselves. Most 
of it was introduced and enacted at 
the request of local welfare organiza- 
tions. Often it was not drawn up 
by attorneys but by social work com- 
mittees seeking a “legal punch” to 
enable them to accomplish their ob- 
jectives more effectively. Seldom 
were the judges of the affected courts 
consulted. The welfare agencies usu- 
ally were supported by their state 


and national associations. 

The juvenile court judges lacked 
unity and the means for effective rep 
resentation before their legislatures. 
Sometimes they were able to enlist 
the help of their local bar associa- 
tions. For the most part, each judge 
had to fight his own battles alone. 
It remained for a minor crisis to 
crystalize the thinking of the judges 
and convince them that an associa- 
tion of their own was needed. 


— Iii — 
CRISIS 


The Harvard Law School Survey of Crime 
1934 


The first volume of the Harvard 
Law School Survey of Crime and 
Criminal Justice in Boston was issued 
by the Harvard University Press 
early in 1934 under the title, One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. The 
survey was under the general super- 
vision of Professor Felix Frankfurter 
and a committee of distinguished 
members of the faculty of the Har- 
vard Law School. The authors were 
Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck. 

One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents 
was a Statistical study of the results 
of the cooperation of the juvenile 
court of the central section of the 
city of Boston and the psychological 
clinic of the Judge Baker Foundation. 
Its material consisted of a selected 
group of one thousand problem boys 
referred to the clinic for study, and 
the disposition made by the court 
following such studies. It evaluated 
the success or failure of the court- 
clinic treatment solely on the amount 
of recidivism found during the fol- 
lowing five years. 

Some juvenile court judges felt 
that there were certain inherent 
weaknesses in the study because of 
the material upon which it was based. 
The boys who made up the case 
material were already recidivists on 


an average of 2.3 times when refer- 
red to the clinic. The period studied 
(1917-1922) was during and just after 
World War I, when juvenile delin- 
quency had reached an all-time high, 
and when disorganization and low- 
ered morale of society in general 
were unfavorable to successful re- 
adjustment. The clinic was newly 
established and was not yet firmly 
rooted in its new soil, nor able to 
utilize the existing facilities of its 
environment. The court was badly 
handicapped, on the one hand by 
limited legal powers, personnel and 
equipment, and on the other by a 
dearth of social resources in the com- 
munity with which to carry out either 
the recommendations of the clinic or 
its own decisions. 

The Gluecks’ book would have 
caused no concern to the progressive 
juvenile courts and the juvenile court 
movement as a whole had it not been 
for a review written by Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, professor of Social Ethics 
at Harvard University and past presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Social Work (1931). 

Survey Midmonthly for February 
1934 published Dr. Cabot’s long and 
extremely pessimistic review which 
went far beyond the Glueck’s find- 
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ings and characterized the juvenile 
courts in general and the movement 
as a whole as “an appallingly com- 
plete and costly failure, a stupendous 
waste of time, money and effort in an 
attempt to check delinquency.” The 
Literary Digest reprinted this review 
in an abbreviated form in its issue of 
March 10, 1934 (page 19). 

A storm of criticism and dispar- 
agement of the juvenile courts broke 
out in newspapers and periodicals 
and swept across the country during 
the next few months. Dr. Cabot’s 
article was quoted, paraphrased, 
stretched, twisted, and otherwise dis- 
ttorted by the writers. Courts in small 
communities without clinics as well 
as those in metropolitan areas were 
harassed for reasons that many of 
them could not understand. 

Survey was deluged with a flood 
of protesting communications. Many 
of these it printed at the expense 
of other material. One from Dr. 
William Healy, director of the Judge 
Baker Foundation, the clinic under 
fire, was printed in the March issue 
(page 94). Letters from Philip 
Schoenberg of the Jewish Big Broth- 
ers Association of Cleveland, and 
E. A. Howell, general supervisor of 
the Board of Public Welfare, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, appeared in 
the April issue (page 140-141); and 
in the same issue an article by 
Charles L. Chute, director of the 
National Probation Association (page 
116). Later, in the June _ issue, 
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there appeared a carefully reasoned 
criticism of Dr. Cabot’s review by 
Judge Harry L. Eastman of the 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court of 
Cleveland, Ohio (page 199), and 
communications from David Dress- 
ler, senior parole officer, New York 
State Division of Parole (page 200), 
George S. Stevenson, director, Di- 
vision of Community Clinics, Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(page 201), and a reply to his critics 
by Dr. Cabot (page 201). 

The annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Probation Association was sched- 
uled to be held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, the third week in May. 
Director Chute invited Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck to address one of the sessions 
and the invitation was accepted. 
Upon learning of this arrangement, 
Judge Harry L. Eastman urgently 
requested that someone be obtained 
to speak on behalf of the courts. 
Accompanying his request was a copy 
of his communication to Survey as an 
outline of the subject matter which 
the reply should cover. After a con- 
siderable exchange of correspond- 
ence, Dr. Glueck consented to the 
arrangement and an invitation was 
extended to Judge Eastman to pre- 
sent the argument for the courts. 
The stage was thus set for the pre- 
liminary skirmish in what was to be 
a major event in the stabilization of 
the juvenile court movement and a 
strong factor in retaining public con- 
fidence. 


DISSATISFACTION 
The Eastman-Glueck Discussion 
Kansas City, Missouri, May 19, 1934 


The subject originally assigned to 
Professor Glueck was “Probation 
Status and Interpretation.” With the 
shift in program this was changed 
to “A Thousand Juvenile Delinqu- 
ents: Some Facts and Inferences of 
a Recent Survey.” Dr. Glueck spoke 
extemporaneously from notes as he 


had not had time to prepare a writ- 
ten paper. 

In opening his remarks he said: 
“Certain reactions on the part of 
some critics impel me to assure you 
that the aim of our investigation was 
not to indulge in any head-hunting 
expedition, or to prove that the 
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juvenile court and clinic are ‘no 
good’ or, for that matter, to do any- 
thing but as fairly as possible dis- 
cover and interpret the facts as a 
basis for improvement of existing 
practices, if the facts showed such 
improvement to be called for.” <A 
little later he said: “Of course, one 
cannot generalize too readily from 
this finding as to what the situation 
might be in other courts and clinics 
working in combination. But, surely, 
when a court of the reputation of the 
Boston Juvenile Court, headed as it 
then was by a distinguished, forward- 
looking, humanitarian judge, the late 
Frederick P. Cabot, having the assist- 
ance of the pioneers in the juvenile 
clinic movement, Drs. William Healy 
and Augusta Bronner, when a setup 
of that kind gives such dismal results, 
it seems to me that the burden of 
proof is thrown upon juvenile courts 
and clinics in other parts of the coun- 
try to establish whether or not they 
have a substantially higher ‘batting 
average’ 


The remainder of his talk was al- 
most wholly concerned with an 
analysis of his book and discussion 
of the methods of the survey, the 
family backgrounds and _ personaliti- 
ties of the boys, and with methods 
of attack including municipal, state, 
and federal] responsibilities. 


Judge Eastman was then _intro- 
duced and read a carefully prepared 
paper on “The Juvenile Court To- 
day.” The following quoted para- 
graphs will convey the general theme 
and basic arguments of his paper: 

“This winter the readers of Survey 
were startled by an article entitled 
‘One Thousand Delinquent Boys’ by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot. Due to the 
prestige of this publication, this 
article has attracted considerable 


attention and is being used by un- 
scrupulous persons and organizations 
as propaganda for their own purposes 
and to the detriment of the progres- 
sive juvenile courts of the country. 
“This article pretends to be a fair 
summary and comment upon the 


recently published One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents. Upon reading 
the book, one wonders how Dr. Cabot 
arrived at his conclusions and cannot 
help feeling that he has gone far 
afield and out of his way to register 
his own preconceived prejudices, 
.... to the great injury of a move- 
ment that .... is the only present 
hope of an enlightened and scientific 
treatment of the difficult problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 


“There are but few things in the 
Glueck’s study with which I am not 
in agreement; but these things are 
of fundamental importance in any 
appraisal of the work of the juvenile 
courts. These are basic minconcep- 
tions common to many who have 
written upon the subject and are the 
direct result of misunderstanding the 
fundamental functions of the court. 
Therefore, what I have to say is not 
directed particularly to the authors 
of One Thousand Juvenile Delinqu- 
ents ... . but to writers generally 
who have failed to recognize the pri- 
mary functions and practical limita- 
tions of this institution.” 

He then proceeded to point out the 
legal and social limitations of juve- 
nile courts and to discuss their pow- 
ers and functions. He said that most 
of the criticism of the court was the 
result of popular misapprehension 
and misunderstanding of its real 
functions. “This, on the part of the 
general public who are not accus- 
tomed to analyzing social data, is not 
surprising;” he said, “but that train- 
ed sociologists, educators, and pro- 
fessional writers should, by their 
pronouncements and writing, further 
confuse the subject is a matter of 
deep regret.” He then dealt with the 
necessity for treatment facilities in 
the community and the administra- 
tive duties imposed upon the courts. 
Turning then to measuring the work 
of the court, he asked: 

“By what standards should the 
work of the juvenile courts be judg- 
ed? Here, again, we are confronted 
with a number of popular miscon- 
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ceptions. I think Dr. Glueck has 
himself fallen into one of the most 
common misapprehensions when he 
says: ‘It cannot be denied that, after 
all, the chief reason and the main 
argument advanced for the establish- 
ment of juvenile clinics and courts 
are that they will “cure” delinquency. 
Judged by such a standard, the suc- 
cess of the clinic and the court is at 
best dubious.’” The judge then drew 
an analogy between courts and hos- 
pitals and pointed out why recidi- 
vism is not a proper standard by 
which to measure the work of a 
juvenile court. 

“If critics and writers persist in 
using this faulty standard, let them 
apply it to a representative sample 
of the entire group of delinquents 
coming before the court and not to 
a restricted sampling of the more 
difficult and less_ representative 
number.” In conclusion he said: 
“When the real achievements of the 
more progressive courts are posted 
against the failures of the inferior 
courts, the credit balance of the 
movement as a whole is distinctly 
encouraging and satisfactory.” 

When Judge Eastman stopped 
speaking, there was a brief period 
of silence followed by applause that 
indicated that his auditors were in 
general agreement with the ideas he 
had set forth. Dr. Glueck was then 
invited to make a reply, and he said: 
“That is the best critique of my book 
so far produced.” 

These papers were printed in full 
in the 1934 Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association (pages 63 to 
103). The National Probation Asso- 
ciation later reprinted these papers 
in a pamphlet that was widely dis- 
tributed. Newspaper correspondents, 
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in Kansas City to cover the National 
Conference of Social Work during 
the following week, learned of the 
controversy. They interviewed both 
principals and the discussion received 
considerable newspaper attention 
throughout the country. 

Judge Eastman was warmly com- 
mended for his defense of the courts. 
A group of judges attending the con- 
ference drew up a strongly worded 
resolution deploring the lack of 
understanding and the consequent 
misinterpretation of the juvenile 
courts on the part of the press and 
other writers. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the National Probation As- 
sociation discarded it and in its place 
presented the following resolution 
which was accepted and passed: 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the asso- 
ciation hereby urges upon juvenile 
courts the importance of studies for 
evaluating the results of each court’s 
work. Further studies should be 
made to determine the success or 
failure of the work of the courts 
and the success or failure of other 
community agencies for the preven- 
tion and treatment of delinquency; 
and be it further 

“RESOLVED: That the Board of 
Trustees of the association be re- 
quested to consider and recommend 
practical methods for the making of 
such studies.” (Minutes of the An- 
nual Meeting, 1934. Yearbook, page 
217.) 

The effect of this resolution was 
to throw upon the judges the entire 
responsibility for the defense of their 
courts. Since the association was 
the only group with which the judges 
were affiliated and through which 
they could expect publicity, they 
were keenly disappointed. 


INSPIRATION 
Jamestown, New York 
September 27, 1935 


The commendation Judge Eastman 
received for his Kansas City address 


inspired him to consider the possi- 
bility of persuading the juvenile 
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court judges to unite in a national 
organization. He had proposed and 
taken a leading part in the formation 
of the Ohio State Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges in January 
1934. He knew that similar organiza- 
tions existed in four states and felt 
it should be possible to get them to 
unite in a nationwide association. 


During 1934 and early 1935, he 
had a number of speaking engage- 
ments in various parts of the country 
and was able to sound out promi- 
nent judges on the idea. The new 
juvenile court buildings in Cleve- 
land were visited by a large number 
of judges from widely scattered sec- 
tions of the country and they, too, 
were approached with the proposal. 
Four papers read at the Montreal, 
Canada, conference of the National 
Probation Association in June 1935 
dealt with the problem he had dis- 
cussed at Kansas City. Here, again, 
he had opportunities to discuss with 
many prominent judges the advisa- 
bility of forming a national organi- 
zation. 

Judge Willard M. Kent of the 
Tompkins County Children’s Court 
at Ithaca, president of the New York 
Association of Judges of Children’s 
Courts, invited Judge Eastman to 
address the annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation at its thirteenth annual con- 
ference in Jamestown on the evening 
of Friday, September 27. In his 
letter of invitation, Judge Kent said: 
“It may interest you to know that 
one of the proposed suggestions for 
discussion at the Friday afternoon 
meeting of the conference concerns 
the advisability, practicability, and 
necessity for the formation of a 
national association of judges of chil- 
dren’s courts or judges serving in 
similiar capacities. We feel that your 
knowledge of the nationwide situa- 
tion in this field would be of invalu- 
able assistance in our discussion of 
this suggestion.” Judge Eastman ac- 


cepted the invitation and selected 
for his subject the title, “Making 
Children’s Courts More Effective.” 


The banquet was held in the Pom- 
peian Room of the Hotel Jamestown 
with Lee L. Ottaway of the Chautau- 
qua County Children’s Court, James- 
town, presiding. The assembled 
judges were first addressed by their 
retiring president, Willard M. Kent. 
Judge Ottaway then introduced Judge 
Eastman. 


Judge Eastman first reviewed the 
history of the juvenile court move- 
ment and the difficulties with which 
it was constantly beset. He referred 
to the period of intense criticism be- 
tween 1910 and 1914 and compared 
it to conditions in 1935. He sum- 
marized the pressing problems facing 
the courts as an outgrowth of unwise 
legislation, accumulated administra- 
tive burdens, lack of facilities, and 
low budgets. Concluding his address, 
he said: 


“Upon the solution of these and 
other similar questions depends the 
increase of efficiency in our chil- 
dren’s courts and their better services 
to their communities. Are we, as 
judges, actively to participate in the 
solution of these questions, or are 
we to sit back as in the past and 
allow the decisions to be made by 
social theorists, welfare workers, and 
laymen? To mobilize our collective 
experience in the practical admin- 
istration of children’s courts and 
throw the weight of our judgment 
into the reshaping and development 
of our courts along the lines of their 
true function? 


“The leadership in developing the 
juvenile courts should be assumed 
by the judges of these courts. To 
do so effectively, some form of 
mutual association is imperative. 
Through appropriate committees it 
should foster needed laws and con- 
sider legislation affecting the juve- 
nile courts; develop uniformity of 
procedure and practice throughout 
the country; improve the standards 
and effectiveness of the courts to 
their communities; and collect infor- 
mation and statistics useful to them- 
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selves and helpful in promoting pub- 
licity, clearing up misunderstandings 
and interpreting juvenile courts to 
the public. 

“The formation of such an associa- 
tion would provide the juvenile court 
judges of the nation with a voice that 
would be authoritative, and which 
would command the attention of leg- 
islatures, the press and the general 
public. Its pronouncements would 
carry weight throughout the nation 
and facilitate an interpretation of the 
courts and their work which would go 
far toward correcting misunderstand- 
ings and enlisting community cooper- 
ation and support. It would further 
the advancement of the juvenile 
courts and lighten the burden on the 
shoulders of each individual judge. 

“Your association, because of the 
practical experience gained in its 
long and useful career, can perform 
a service of inestimable value to the 
courts of the rest of the nation by 
assuming the leadership in the for- 
mation of a national organization of 
this kind. I believe the time is ripe 
for such an undertaking and that it 
will meet with general and earnest 
support. I can promise you the co- 
operation and support of the Ohio 
State Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges and of my own _ personal 
services in any way in which they 
may be helpful. By undertaking this 
leadership, I believe your association 
will be making a most valuable con- 
tribution to the future development 
and greater efficiency of the chil- 
dren’s courts throughout the nation.” 

At its business meeting the next 
morning, the New York association 
accepted Judge Eastman’s suggestion 
and authorized its incoming presi- 
dent, Judge Ottaway, to appoint a 
committee of three judges to act in 
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conjunction with a similar commit- 
tee of Ohio judges to formulate plans 
for the organization of a national 
association. 


Judge Ottaway notified Judge East- 
man on November 26, 1935, that he 
had appointed the following judges 
to serve as his association’s repre- 
sentatives on the proposed joint 
committee: chairman, Willard M. 
Kent, Tompkins County Children’s 
Court, Ithaca; Leo J. Yehle, Court 
of Special Sessions, Syracuse; Orla 
E. Black, Cattaraugus County Chil- 
dren’s Court, Salamanca; ex officio, 
Lee L. Ottaway, Chautauqua County 
Children’s Court, Jamestown. 


At the conference of the Ohio 
State Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges which met in Columbus on 
January 8, 1936, Judge Eastman 
reported on his visit to Jamestown 
and the action taken by the New 
York judges and presented their in- 
vitation to the Ohio judges to join 
their committee considering the for- 
mation of a national association. On 
a motion by John H. Lamneck, sec- 
onded and carried unanimously, the 
president was authorized to appoint 
a committee to cooperate with the 
New York association in the matter, 
and on February 7, 1936, Chairman 
Kent and President Ottaway of the 
New York group were notified of the 
following appointments to represent 
the Ohio judges’ association: chair- 
man, John H. Lamneck, Tuscarawas 
County Probate and Juvenile Court, 
New Philadelphia; Sidney W. Jones, 
Trumbull County Probate and Juve- 
nile Court, Warren; Homer W. Ham- 
mond, Columbiana County Probate 
and Juvenile Court, Lisbon; Harry L. 
Eastman, president of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, ex officio member, 
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aw 
PLANNING 
Preliminary Work of the Joint Comittee 
Early 1936 


The obstacles confronting the joint 
committee in devising an acceptable 
plan for organizing a national associa- 
tion were numerous and formidable. 
Some judges consulted believed they 
were insurmountable. Nevertheless, 
the committee attacked them in a 
systematic manner. 

The greatest obstacle was the wide 
diversity of the courts exercising ju- 
venile jurisdiction. They not only dif- 
fered from state to state but also 
within many states. They ranged 
from justices of the peace and local 
magistrates, through county common 
pleas and probate or surrogate courts, 
district and circuit courts, to inde- 
pendent juvenile courts set up by 
cities or counties. In some instances 
the juvenile court was attached to 
local courts of domestic relations. 
The powers and jurisdiction given 
these courts differed from state to 
state and sometimes from community 
to community. These differences in- 
cluded jurisdictional ages and the 
types of misbehavior that were de- 
fined as delinquency. 


Further obstacles lay in the aiti- 
tudes of the presiding judges in their 
exercise of juvenile jurisdiction and 
the care, time and attention they be- 
stowed upon it. Some judges looked 
upon it as a nuisance and gave it as 
little attention as they could. Others, 
with heavy dockets in their civil or 
criminal branches, found their juve- 
nile jurisdiction onerous and dele- 
gated as much of the work as they 
could to their probation departments. 

On the other hand, there were a 
number of well-organized and pro- 
gressive juvenile courts throughout 
the country. These were by no means 
confined to the large centers of popu- 
lation. Quite a few were in small 
communities and some even without 


large financial resources. But they 
were presided over by judges who 
took their responsibilities seriously 
and planned their courts to serve 
their communities to the best of their 
abilities and resources. These judges 
were forward-looking and alert to 
anything that might serve to improve 
their own courts or the movement as 
a whole. These might be persuaded 
to unite in a national organization 
and so demonstrate its usefulness 
that other judges would find it to 
their advantage to join. The problem 
before the joint committee was to 
present a plan of organization that 
would serve the common needs of 
this collective group and win the sup- 
port of individual judges. 

The form and content of such a 
plan could only be determined by 
consultation with a larger group of 
representative judges than were 
members of the joint committee. To 
accumulate this information in a short 
space of time, it was decided to em- 
ploy the questionnaire method. A 
form letter was mailed to about 140 
judges, asking if the recipient favor- 
ed the formation of a national or- 
ganization of judges exercising juve- 
nile court jurisdiction either as an 
independent group or in connection 
with the National Probation Associa- 
tion and requesting his advice as to 
its form and purposes. An immediate 
reply was requested. 


Upon Max S. Laird, director of the 
division of research and statistics in 
Judge Eastman’s court and also exec- 
utive secretary of the Ohio State As- 
sociation of Juvenile Court Judges 
since its inception in 1933, fell the 
burden of handling the large mass of 
correspondence connected with the 
organization movement from the start. 
Having served in a similar capacity 
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under Judge Eastman in the forma- 
tion of the Ohio State Association, he 
was to continue to serve as secretary 
during the whole organization period 
and to continue through Judge East- 
man’s four terms as president. 

The questionnaires were mailed out 
between the dates of February 8 and 
11, 1936. During the succeeding six 
weeks, replies were received from 
some forty judges representing a wide 
geographical distribution. These let- 
ters were analyzed by Mr. Laird who 
made abstracts of pertinent sugges- 
tions offered. All forty were strong- 
ly in favor of the proposed organiza- 
tion. Thirteen stated that it should be 
an independent group, while two sug- 
gested close affiliation with the Na- 
tional Probation Association. Twenty- 
five indicated no preference. The 
judges in Toronto and Winnipeg, 
Canada, suggested an international or- 
ganization. The following are some of 
the suggestions and comments con- 
tained in the letters received: 

John F. Perkins, Boston, Massachu- 
setts: “I agree absolutely with Judge 
Eastman. The men who are doing the 
work can gauge the feasibility of pro- 
posed measures, and should not have 
inappropriate theories thrust upon 
them as is now the case.” 

Jacob Pankin, New York City: “A 
national association of judges dealing 
with children would be spendid, in- 
deed. Judges of the juvenile courts 
in the nation are in a different cate- 
gory, in my judgment, than those of 
any other court. There is no printed 
record of their determinations made 
available for use by other judges. A 
judge, in the course of time, may de- 
velop a technique in dealing with 
juvenile delinquents which might be 
of great value to the community and 
the nation as a whole; and then a 
judge might, because of the inade- 
quacies of exchange of opinions be- 
tween judges, pursue a course quite 
detrimental to the juveniles who 
come before him. 

“A national association of judges, 
in the course of time, would lead to 
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the publication of treatises based 
upon the everyday experience of the 
judges. In other courts, the opinions 
of the judges, even the lower courts, 
are published. I am not unmindful of 
the fact that opinions of the judges 
of the juvenile courts are also pub- 
lished, but such opinions concern 
themselves largely with jurisdictional 
questions, construction of statutes. 
That is important; but it would seem 
to me that the publication of methods 
of approach to, and the treatment of, 
delinquency is of equal if not greater 
importance.” 

Herbert G. Cochran, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: “My reaction to the matter of 
a national association of juvenile 
court judges is to feel that there are 
many matters of high importance with 
which they are concerned which ought 
to receive such attention as such an 
association could give. And I think 
that very excellent results might flow 
from such an association, provided an 
effective and representative organi- 
zation could be effected. Unquestion- 
ably, however, it would take a good 
deal of time and effort on the part 
of someone and also the providing 
of some finances. Hence, my answer 
would be that an effective and rep- 
resentative association of juvenile 
court judges could serve a very use- 
ful purpose, provided it be determin- 
ed by careful and mature considera- 
tion that such an organization can be 
effected and maintained.” 

Edward F. Waite, sixteen-year vet- 
eran judge in Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
“To what degree such organization is 
possible can only be determined when 
it is attempted, and I shall welcome 
such an attempt.” 

Albert J. Veneman, Evansville, In- 
diana: “Despite my aversion for the 
prevailing mania for multiplying or- 
ganization for civic and social welfare 
purposes, I find myself in whole- 
hearted sympathy with Judge East- 
man’s suggestion for closer fraternity 
of juvenile court judges. Surely noth- 
ing will be so conducive to a better 
understanding of our task and aid in 
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an effectual solution thereof as an 
exchange of ideas and experience.” 

Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: “At present in the State of 
Utah we have only three judges of the 
juvenile court; and the judge at Salt 
Lake City is the only judge on a full- 
time basis. Last spring I talked to 
Clarence H. Gilbert of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and we were much of the opinion 
that at least a regional conference for 
juvenile court judges would be of 
great benefit, and we were hoping 
that we could get an opportunity to 
associate more intimately with judges 
of other courts.” 


Mr. Laird was directed to abstract 
these and other letters and, on the 
basis of the suggestions they contain- 
ed, to draw up a tentative plan for 
organization and a constitution and 
bylaws; to send copies of these to 
each member of the New York-Ohio 
joint committee, together with a cover 
letter, dated April 24, 1936, to read, 
in part: 

“The attached plan for the forma- 
tion of a national association and the 
suggested constitution and bylaws 
were drawn up at the suggestion of 
Judge Eastman. They are submitted 
to you without any expectation that 
they will be accepted in their present 
form, but simply as something to 
focus our attention and serve as a 
point of departure for our study and 
discussion. This is done in the belief 
that if we all study these suggestions 
they will help to crystallize the ideas 
of each of us and serve as a basis for 
our deliberations.” 

Pian Of Organization For A Juvenile 
Court Judges Association Of America 


(Compiler’s Note: The plan being quite 
long and tentative, it is deemed sufficient 
fo this history to use only the following 
parts of it which seem pertinent and in- 
teresting. The entire plan will be on file 
with the records of the council.) 


The wide variety of courts in each 
state having juvenile jurisdiction and 
the short assignment of judges in 
many of these courts are serious 
handicaps that any plan of organiza- 


tion will have to meet and overcome. 
Consequently, the following sugges- 
tions for state and regional groups 
are tentative and subject to drastic 
revision. It would require more de- 
tailed information than that now 
available to make really satisfactory 
groupings of even a provisional na- 
ture. 
State Organizations 

State organizations are already in 
existence in four states. Other state 
organizations should be possible in 
those states which have a large num- 
ber of juvenile courts in operation. 
This should be especially true where 
juvenile jurisdiction is given to spe- 
cific county courts, such as the pro- 
bate courts in Michigan and the do- 
mestic relations courts in Virginia. 
New York and Ohio have demonstrat- 
ed that effective state organizations 
are possible even where jurisdiction 
is divided among a-number of dif- 
ferent courts. 

On this assumption, state organiza- 
tions are suggested for the following 
states: California (55 district courts); 
Illinois (85 county and 1 circuit 
court); Indiana (65 circuit, 1 probate 
and 1 juvenile court); Kansas (83 
probate courts); Massachusetts (66 
district and 1 juvenile court); Michi- 
gan (76 probate courts); Missouri (88 
circuit and 1 common pleas court); 
New Jersey (4 juvenile and 16 do- 
mestic courts); New York, already or- 
ganized; North Carolina (77 superior, 
15 municipal, 1 juvenile and domes- 
tic relations court); Ohio, already or- 
ganized; and Virginia (73 domestic 
relations courts). 

The above would total 12 state 
associations with a potential member- 
ship of 843 judges. Probably not all 
judges could be persuaded to affiliate 
immediately, but even fifty percent 
would furnish an aggregate sufficient 
to exercise a great influence and com- 
mand national recognition. 

Regional Associations 


The remainder of the country would 
be organized on a regional basis, with 
provision for any state to withdraw 
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from its regional group upon the for- 
mation of its own state association. 

The following regional groupings 
are wholly tentative, and are based 
partially on the similarity of the 
courts having juvenile jurisdiction 
and partially on geographical rela- 
tionship. The names used are simply 
suggestions more clearly to designate 
the group. 

Suggested Regional Groupings 

1. North Atlantic Group: Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 

2. Middle Atlantic Group: Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

3. South Atlantic Group: Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4. Southern States Group: South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

5. East Central Group: West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

6. North Central Group: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

7. West Central Group: North 
and South Dakota and Nebraska. 

8. South Central Group: Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Iowa, 
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9. North Western Group: Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

10. South Western Group: Arizona, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Utah. 

This makes a total of 22 state and 
regional groups. Out of a potential 
membership of 1,420 judges we should 
secure at least 300 members during 
the first year (including 155 in the 
New York and Ohio associations); 
and this number should at least be 
doubled in the two succeeding years. 

SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION 

Article I—Name and Purpose 

Sec. 1. Name. This organization 
shall be known as the Juvenile Court 
Judges Association of America. 

Sec. 2. Purposes. This association 
is formed to provide a means for de- 
veloping a consensus among judges 
as to the wisest methods and most 
desirable improvements in juvenile 
courts; to promote appropriate legis- 
lation; and to interpret the work of 
such courts, their needs and accomp- 
lishments. 


(The rest of the Constitution and Bylaws 
omitted per Compiler’s Note above.) 


— VII — 
NUCLEUS 
New York-Ohio Joint Committee Meeting 
Erie, Pennsyvania 
May 2, 1936 


A large volume of correspondence 
passed between the individual mem- 
bers of the joint committee and Judge 
Eastman’s ‘office during the early 
stages of their negotiations. More 
was to pass before a meeting of the 
two committees could be arranged. 
Judge Kent had one or more meet- 
ings of the New York group. The Ohio 
judges held no regular meetings but 
were able to see and talk matters 
over with one another because of 
their close geographical locations. 

Judge Kent suggested a joint com- 
mittee meeting in New York City 
late in January. Because each had to 


travel at his own expense, this was 
not convenient for the Ohio members. 
Judge Eastman suggested Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, as being nearly equidistant 
for all members and easily accessible 
by automobile; and that city was 
agreed upon. Mr. Laird was instruc‘ 
ed to make the necessary arran«: 
ments. 

The group came together at 10:45 
A.M., Saturday, May 2, 1936, in room 
527 of the Lawrence Hotel at Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Judges present were: 
Lee L. Ottaway and Willard M. Kent 
of the New York group accompanied 
by Mr. Edward J. Taylor of the De- 
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partment of Corrections, Albany, sec- 
retary of the New York Association; 
and from the Ohio Association, Harry 
L. Eastman and Homer W. Hammond, 
accompanied by Mr. Max S. Laird, 
secretary of the state association. 
Judge Kent reported that Judge 
Black was unable to attend and that 
Judge Yehle had been prevented at 
the last minute. Judge Hammond re- 
ported that Judge Lamneck, chairman 
of the Ohio Committee, found himself 
unable to attend by reason of a pre- 
vious speaking engagement that had 
been overlooked. A telegram from 
Sidney W. Jones regretted that the 
state of his health prevented his at- 
tendance. 


Mr. Laird reviewed the events and 
correspondence that had preceded the 
meeting. 

Judge Eastman reported on cor- 
respondence and a conference with 
Mr. Chute, executive director of the 
National Probation Association, on 
the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Laird then read a letter, dated 
April 20, that Mr. Chute had asked 
Judge Eastman to lay before the 
joint committee. This letter and con- 
tingent matter will be considered in 
the following section of this history 
The joint committee discussed the 
letter and then decided to table it as 
a matter to be considered by the mem- 
bers of the new association after its 
formal organization. 


The question of attempting to form 
a permanent organization during the 
conference of the National Probation 
Association at Atlantic City later in 
the month was then considered. It 
was the sentiment of the group that 
the subject should be discussed in- 
formally and an effort made to learn 
the attitude of a larger number of 
juvenile court judges and to find out 
what objectives and methods of or- 
ganization would best obtain their in- 
terest and support. It was felt that a 
provisional organization might be 
possible if a representative number 
of judges were present and interested. 
It was the further sentiment of the 
meeting that Mr. Chute should pro- 
ceed with his original plans for the 
program and speakers at the sessions 
arranged for the juvenile court judges 
at the Atlantic City conference. 

The group then discussed the ten- 
tative plan for organization and by- 
laws that had been submitted to the 
members and agreed to accept them 
as a point of departure for future 
study and discussion, to be carried on 
by correspondence between the com- 
mittees and others. This informal 
meeting was continued through a 
luncheon and the meeting adjourned 
at 1:45 P.M. to meet at the call of 
either chairman in Atlantic City dur- 
ing or preceding the National Proba- 
tion Association Conference. 


— Vill — 
CROSSCURRENT 
The Question of Independence 
National Probation Association Correspondence, April, 1936 


“T have just returned from the New 
York State Crime Conference in Al- 
bany,” wrote Executive Director 
Charles L. Chute of the National Pro- 
bation Association in a letter to Judge 
Eastman, dated October 5, 1935. “I 
saw there several of the judges and 
other persons who were present and 
heard you at Jamestown, and they 


spoke well of your address. They told 
me also of your proposal for a na- 
tional organization of judges. One 
man told me that someone made the 
proposal that such a national organi- 
zation should be connected with or 
aided by the National Probation As- 
sociation and you discouraged it. Of 
course, this might not have been a 
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correct interpretation. It is very nat- 
ural that the children’s court judges 
in New York would think of turning 
to our association. The New York 
Children’s Court Judges Association 
was started and has always been 
financed and carried on by the New 
York State Probation Division, the 
secretary of that division always act- 
ing as the secretary of the judges’ 
conference. 

“I feel that the continuance and 
success of the New York judges’ as- 
sociation has been a great deal due to 
this fact. It has made it unnecessary 
for the judges to raise funds or carry 
on the considerable detailed work in 
making any association program a 
success. It has put the work in ex- 
perienced hands, ready to serve the 
judges in any way. This is exactly 
what could and, I am sure most of 
the members of our association would 
agree, should be considered in refer- 
ence to your plan for organizing a 
national juvenile court judges’ asso- 
ciation. I want to talk this over with 
you before any further steps are 
taken, as I am certain that some such 
plan would work out best to carry out 
the objects you have in mind and 
would best serve the cause for which 
we are working.” 

Judge Eastman replied to Mr. 
Chute, in a letter dated October 9, 
1935, as follows: “In proposing a na- 
tional association of juvenile court 
judges, I had in mind a separate and 
independent organization with no 
direct affiliation with the National 
Probation Association, but one that 
would work in close cooperation with 
it wherever the interests of the two 
organizations were common. The pur- 
poses of the National Probation As- 
sociation are specific, as indicated 
by its name, and its field is wide, em- 
bracing the fostering of probation 
in juvenile, municipal, and adult 
criminal courts, as well as in state 
and federal courts. It is particularly 
concerned with the laws establishing 
and governing probation, and in this 
it has been exceedingly helpful. Its 
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interest in the larger body of the law 
is incidental and its interest in the 
juvenile court is but part of its spe- 
cific interest, the development of 
probation in all courts in which it 
may be applied. 

“The larger body of the law which 
governs the establishment, adminis- 
tration and procedure of the juvenile 
courts, of which probation is only a 
part, is the specific interest of the 
judges. These laws raise the intricate 
and perplexing problems that daily 
confront the judge upon the bench. 
These problems concern a great num- 
ber of things besides probation. It is 
to deal with these very specific prob- 
lems that an association of juvenile 
judges is proposed. 

“There can be no conflict between 
the interest and activities of such an 
association and those of the National 
Probation Association .... There is 
no cause to fear that either state or 
national judges’ associations would 
conflict with the National Probation 
Association because the specific in- 
terests of the two organizations are 
in distinctly different fields. Judges 
would still have the same interest in 
maintaining their membership in the 
National Probation Association and 
in encouraging their probation offi- 
cers to do the same.” 

Mr. Chute replied in a letter dated 
October 25 which was conciliatory but 
showed that he was not convinced. He 
pointed out that the National Proba- 
tion Association had been in existence 
before the United States Children’s 
Bureau was created; that it had taken 
the lead in calling a conference with 
the bureau out of which the juvenile 
court standards were developed; that 
since the bureau lacked experience in 
drafting juvenile court laws the Na- 
tional Probation Association had set 
up the committee that developed the 
Standard Juvenile Court Law; and 
stated, “There are more juvenile 


court judges on our board of trustees 

than there are probation officers.” 
Mr. Chute continued: “I am in no 

way opposed to your suggestion for a 
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national association or conference of 
juvenile court judges. In fact, I think 
it would be a fine idea. There is no 
question of conflict with us. My only 
thought is that it would be a logical 
thing .. . . It would be a difficult 
thing to secure a separate budget for 
such an organization sufficient to em- 
ploy a research and secretarial staff 
and to set up the necessary offices, 
etc. We can offer you a well-equipped 
office and an efficient staff for this 
purpose.” 

Under date of November 5, Judge 
Eastman replied: “I am pleased to 
learn that you agree that there would 
be no question of conflict; also that 
you believe it would be a fine thing 
and that you are in no way opposed 
to it. You state you raise the sole 
question of relationship between such 
an organization and the National Pro- 
bation Association and suggest the 
New York plan as a model. This plan, 
as I understand it, fosters, provides 
the address, the secretary and neces- 
sary office details, and finances and 
directs the activities of the organiza- 
tion. This plan, of course, places all 
the elements necessary for contro] in 
such supporting agency. 

“It seems to me that the juvenile 
court movement is approaching ma- 
turity. It has reached the stage where 
it must accept the responsibility for 
its own acts and direction. Much of 
its present predicament is traceable 
to the lack of a national organization 
devoting its efforts to the single pur- 
pose of the proper development of 
children’s courts and the solution of 
their problems. ; 

“The National Probation Associa- 
tion has substantially aided the juve- 
nile court movement through its for- 
mative period and now can render an- 
other service of inestimable value by 
assisting in the formation of a na- 
tional organization of juvenile court 
judges so that it can take its place 
among other professional groups re- 
sponsible for its own continuity and 
improvement.” 

These were but the first of a long 


series of letters that passed between 
the two men. 

Director Chute offered to set aside 
two afternoon meetings at the coming 
conference in Atlantic City in which 
the juvenile court judges could dis- 
cuss their own problems and possibly 
effect a preliminary organization. 
Judge Eastman agreed to preside at 
one of these meetings. He also agreed 
to lay before the joint committee a 
letter which Mr. Chute would prepare 
setting forth the National Probation 
Association’s offer to the new judges’ 
association in detail. 


This letter, dated April 20, is too 
long to reproduce here and much of 
it was but a repetition of material 
contained in the letters quoted above. 
In part, it said: 

“I am not writing you as in any 
sense opposed to the proposal as 
made by Judge Eastman but to offer 
you our cooperation and express the 
hope that some plan of affiliation or 
cooperation between your proposed 
organization and our _ association, 
which has long been in the field, may 
be worked out.” After detailing the 
difficulties with which the new or- 
garizetion would be faced in matters 
of financing, staffing and know-how, 
it went on to list the services the 
National Probation Association pro- 
posed to furnish it in return for re- 
maining under the auspices of that 
body. These included headquarters 
ard secretarial service, membership 
sclicitation from the National Proba- 
tion Association’s list of judges, spe- 
cial studies or special publications, 
and the arranging of details in re- 
spect to meetings, programs, etc. 

The letter continued: “As to the im- 
portant question of financing this 
work, our association will be glad to 
offer its cooperation in this matter 
also. The expense of secretarial serv- 
ice, printing programs of meetings, 
etc., if no special funds or only in- 
adequate funds are available, will be 
considered as a legitimate expense of 
our association and we shall be glad 
to contribute toward the same in re- 
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turn for the cooperation which many 
juvenile court judges are giving us 
in our work. It might well be that for 
the ordinary expenses of the juvenile 
court judges’ association nominal 
dues would be all that is necessary. 

“However, I want to emphasize 
again that we have no desire to con- 
trol or dominate in any way. Such an 
association as you propose would be 
most successful if the judges would 
take a very active part in running it 
.... I feel certain that any action 
that may be taken by the judges as 
a whole will coincide with the pur- 
poses of our association to do every- 
thing possible to extend interest and 
improve standards of juvenile court 
organization.” 

This is the letter mentioned in the 
last previous section which the joint 
committee at Erie decided to table 
as a matter to be considered by the 
members of the association after its 
formal organization. 

Meanwhile, plans were going for- 
ward for the three-day conference of 
the National Probation Association 
at Atlantic City, May 22 to 25. Mr. 
Chute set aside two afternoon ses- 
sions for the juvenile court judges. 
He requested Judge Eastman to pre- 
side at the first of these, on Saturday, 
with these suggested topics for dis- 
cussion: Juvenile Court Laws, Prob- 
lems of Administration, and a Na- 
tional Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges, in that order. The Sunday 
afternoon session, presided over by 
George W. Smyth of Westchester 
County, New York, was to be address- 
ed by Henry S. Waldman of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, on “The Judge and 
His Community,” to be followed by 
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discussion. Mr. Chute suggested that 
the judges’ association be launched 
at the Saturday meeting. 


Then it was learned that the an- 
nual meeting of the New York judges’ 
association had been set for Friday 
and Saturday, May 22 and 23, at Hud- 
son and the date could not be ad- 
vanced. That would prevent the New 
York members of the joint commit- 
tee from reaching Atlantic City until 
Sunday, May 24. These were some of 
the reasons that determined the deci- 
sion of the joint committee at Erie to 
recommended “that only informal dis- 
cussion of the subject would be ad- 
visable at Atlantic City and that such 
discussion had better be deferred 
until the Sunday afternoon session 
when members of the New York as- 
sociation would be able to reach At- 
lantic City following the meeting at 
Hudson.” 


Fortunately, Mr. Chute was able to 
arrange with his speakers to trans- 
pose the Saturday and Sunday after- 
noon programs. However, the pro- 
grams were already printed and sent 
out with letters to a large number 
of juvenile judges, urging them to 
attend. “But,” he wrote, “I still hope 
we can have a full discussion of the 
matter of organization at Atlantic 
City and, if possible, take some action, 
in view of the fact that my letter has 
gone out to all judges.” 

So the subject, “Making Juvenile 
Courts More Effective—A Plan for 
the National Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges,” appeared on all print- 
ed programs for Saturday but was not 
actually presented until Sunday after- 
noon. 


DISCUSSION 
Atlantic City Conference of National Probation Association 
May 24, 1936 


The 1936 conference of the Nation- 
al Probation Association in Atlantic 
City brought together the largest 


number of juvenile court judges that 
had ever attended such a conference. 
At the second judges’ session on Sun- 
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day afternoon, the following twenty- 
six judges responded to roll call or 
came in while the meeting was in 
progress. 

Garland M. Watkins, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Kenneth D. Johnson, Quincy, 
Massachusetts; Paul N. Schaeffer, 


Reading, Pennsylvania; Herbert G. 
Cochran, Norfolk, Virginia; James 
Hoge Ricks, Richmond, Virginia; 


Joseph Siegler, Newark, New Jersey; 
Henry S. Waldman, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Morris E. Barison, Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Thomas L. Zimmerman, 
Jr., Hackensack, New Jersey; Harvey 
D. Lenin, Monmouth, New Jersey; 
Mamie Dowd Walker, Durham, North 
Carolina; William York, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Cecil W. Weiner, 
Buffalo, New York; George W. Smyth, 
White Plains, New York; Rosalie 
Loew Whitney, New York City, New 
York; Jacob Pankin, New York City, 
New York; Lee L. Ottaway, James- 
town, New York; Leo J. Yehle, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Gustav L. Schramm, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Charles C. 
Greer, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
Frank H. Bicek, Chicago, Illinois; A. 
S. Alexander, Charleston, West 
Virginia; Clark E. Higbee, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Fay Bentley, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harry Schwolsky, Hart- 
ford, Connectitcut; Harry L. Eastman, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The group was preponderantly rep- 
resentative of the eastern seaboard. 
Six judges were from New York 
State; five from New Jersey; three 
from Pennsylvania; two each from 
Virginia and North Carolina; and 
one each from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and the District of Columbia. 
Five were from single states in the 
central section and only one from the 
interior south. Except for Judge East- 
man, the Ohio members of the joint 
committee were unable to be present. 
There were no judges from west of 
the Mississippi. 

Minutes of Second Judges’ Session 

Meeting called to order by the Hon- 
orable Harry L. Eastman, at 3:10 
P.M., Sunday, May 24, 1936, in Parlor 


C of the Chelsea Hotel. 


Upon motion by Judge Yehle, sec- 
onded by Judge Bicek, M. S. Laird of 
Cleveland, secretary of the joint New 
York-Ohio Organizing Committee, was 
chosen to act as secretary of the meet- 
ing. 

The chairman, Judge Eastman, 
opened the session with the following 
statement: 

“In opening this session, I feel that 
it would be well for me briefly to 
outline the events and considerations 
which have led up to our meeting this 
afternoon and the subject we are to 
discuss. 

“When I first undertook the duty 
of administering the juvenile court of 
my county, some ten years ago, I be- 
gan reading everythirg that had been 
written about the juvenile court upon 
which I could lay my hand. I visited 
as many outstanding courts as ! 
found it possible to do. I attended 
conferences and meetings of all sorts 
of social welfare bodies in any way 
connected with or interested in juve- 
nile courts. Everywhere I went I 
discussed the work of the courts with 
those best equipped to. give me in- 
formation. My primary object was to 
learn the methods and procedures 
that had proved most effective else- 
where and to adapt them, wherever 
possible, to increasing the efficiency 
of my own court. 

“I early discovered that juvenile 
courts in general suffered from cer- 
tain handicaps. Their purpose and 
function varied from state to state 
and from city to city and were seldom 
clearly understood by the general 
public, or even by the agencies that 
made use of them, and sometimes not 
even by the judges who presided over 
them. Often, after establishing such a 
court or lodging it like a foster child 
in some other court, the public neg- 
lected to supply the tools and per- 
sonnel necessary to perform adequate- 
ly the duties assigned to it. Some 
courts operate in stuffy basements or 
other out-of-the-way corners. Sincere 
and conscientious judges find them- 
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selves handicapped by a lack of ade- 
 ? budgets, equipment and person- 
nel. 

“The courts are often the object of 
unjust criticism because they have 
failed to accomplish the impossible. 
Too often, they are expected to work 
miracles and by judicial pronounce- 
ment to repair immediately damages 
that have resulted from long-con- 
tinued neglect on the part of the 
community, from misunderstanding 
by the home or school, or from con- 
genital disease or feeble-mindedness. 


“The laws under which the courts 
are compelled to operate are often in- 
adequate or impractical. Too many of 
them were enacted at the behest of 
earnest groups influenced by senti- 
mentalists and impractical theorists. 
They are the creations of wishful 
thinking rather than careful planning 
and analysis. Consequently, their re- 
sults are disappointing to their pro- 
ponents, and again the courts are the 
objects of bitter criticism. 


“Most of the difficulties that have 
beset the courts have resulted from 
the fact that there has been no clear- 
cut conception or plan as to the 
juvenile court’s real function in our 
social economy. It was created to 
meet a special need. It has continued 
to concern itself with such immediate 
needs and problems and has neglected 
to develop a clear-sighted philosophy 
as to its place in the social welfare 
pattern. 

“The responsibility for the contin- 
uance of these conditions or their 
amelioration lies directly upon the 
judges themselves. They are the 
executives who should determine the 
policies and fix the objectives of the 
courts over which they preside. They 
are the ones to whom the community 
should look for leadership and en- 
lightenment, and upon whose shoul- 
ders any adverse criticism must ulti- 
mately fall. For too long a time we 
have remained passive as a group, 
inarticulate and inactive. Is it not 
time that we assumed an active part 
in the development of our courts, in 
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the education of the public concern- 
ing functions and limitations and 
in the formulation of the laws under 
which they operate? Are not the 
remedies for many of our difficulties 
susceptible of solution through our 
own concerted action? 

“Acting upon the propositions just 
stated, I was instrumental in organiz- 
ing a state association of juvenile 
judges in Ohio three years ago. I was 
elected its first president and have 
continued to hold that office. The suc- 
cess of our state organization in im- 
proving conditions affecting our local 
courts and in influencing legislation 
and the operation of administrative 
departments connected with the 
courts has convinced me that further 
benefits could be secured by the for- 
mation of similar associations in other 
states and their unification in a na- 
tionwide organization. 

“Last September, I was invited to 
address the New York State Associa- 
tion of Children’s Court Judges at its 
conference in Jamestown. My subject 
was much the same as that which we 
are discussing today. After reviewing 
in detail the problems that I have 
here only briefly outlined, I summed 
up the situation in the following 
words: 


“‘Upon the solution of these and 
other similar questions depends the 
increase of efficiency in our children’s 
courts and their better services to 
their communities. Are we, as judges, 
actively to participate in the solution 
of these problems, or are we to sit 
back as in the past and allow the de- 
cisions to be made by social theorists, 
welfare workers and laymen? To 
mobilize our collective experience in 
the practical administration of chil- 
dren’s courts and throw the weight 
of our judgment into the reshaping 
and development of our courts along 
the lines of their true functions? 

“‘The leadership in developing the 
juvenile courts should be assumed 
by the judges of these courts. To do 
so effectively, some form of mutual 
association is imperative. Through 
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appropriate committees it should fos- 
ter needed laws and consider pro- 
posed legislation affecting the juve- 
nile courts; develop uniformity of 
procedure and practice throughout the 
country; improve the standards and 
effectiveness of the courts in their 
communities; and collect information 
and statistics useful to themselves 
and helpful in promoting publicity, 
clearing up misunderstandings and 
interpreting the juvenile courts to 
the public. 

“<The formation of such an associa- 
tion would provide the juvenile court 
judges of the nation with a voice that 
would be authoritative, and which 
would command the attention of leg- 
islatures, the press and the general 
public. Its pronouncements would 
carry weight throughout the nation 
and facilitate an interpretation of the 
courts and their work which would go 
far toward correcting misunderstand- 
ings and enlisting community coopera- 
tion and support. It would further the 
advancement of juvenile courts and 
lighten the burden on the shoulders 
of each individual judge.’ ” 

“The New York association accept- 
ed the challenging suggestions in the 
above statement and authorized the 
appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the possibilities of a national 
organization and to recommend a plan 
of action. The New York Association 
invited the Ohio State Association to 
appoint a similar committee to act 
jointly with them. The Ohio Judges 
accepted the invitation at their meet- 
ing in January of this year and a 
committee was immediately appoint- 
ed. 


“The two committees, working to- 
gether, set out to learn the sentiment 
of other prominent judges throughout 
the country and to obtain suggestions 
concerning objectives and methods of 
organization. Considerable corre- 


spondence resulted in.a large accumu- 
lation of suggestions, and a hearty 
support of the general proposition 
was evidenced. 

“At a meeting in Erie, Pennsyl- 


vania, on the second of May, the joint 
committee approved a plan of organi- 
zation based on the recommendations 
received. The report embodying this 
plan had been placed in the hands of 
the judges present.” Judge Eastman 
then spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chute of the Nationa] Proba- 
tion Association came forward with 
an offer to set aside this session of 
the conference for the discussion of 
this subject. His offer was immediate- 
ly accepted and I am sure I voice the 
sentiment of this meeting in express- 
ing to Mr. Chute our grateful appre- 
ciation of his kindness and helpful- 
ness. In response to his suggestion, I 
agreed to preside. 

“This session is planned to be an 
informal discussion on the subject of 
a national association. It is felt that 
before any formal steps are taken 
toward organization it would be de- 
sirable to secure a wider expression 
of the wishes of the judges who 
should compose its membership. i 
hope every judge present who has 
any suggestion to present or any ques- 
ton to ask will feel free to do so. The 
plan proposed by the joint committee, 
although carefully considered, is not 
definitive, but is submitted more as a 
starting point for discussion and 
something around which fina] opin- 
ion may crystallize. 

“What action is taken depends 
upon the pleasure of this meeting. 
Further study and conference may 
be necessary in order to evolve a plan 
that will be generally acceptable to 
the judges throughout the country. 
Two courses of action suggest them- 
selves: the enlargement of the pres- 
ent New York-Ohio Joint Committee 
into a nationwide committee on or- 
ganization to continue the study and 
formulation of a plan; or a provisional 
organization whose officers shall be 
only temporary and whose committee 
shal] plan for a permanent organiza- 
tion to be effected at another time 
and place.” 

The report of the New York-Ohio 
Joint Committee cn a plan for the or- 
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ganization of a national association 
then was distributed to those present 
who had not yet received copies. As 
most of those present had already 
studied this report, it was not read to 
the meeting. 

Henry S. Waldman was recognized 
and raised the question of whether a 
judges’ association would be in con- 
flict with the activities of the Na- 
tional Probation Association. Kenneth 
D. Johnson requested that Mr. Charles 
Hughes, Jr., president of the National 
Probation Association, who was pres- 
ent, be asked to answer the question 
raised by Judge Waldman. 

Mr. Hughes said he was not pre- 
pared to answer the question and pre- 
ferred to defer a statement on the 
part of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. He said that in his personal 
opinion he did not believe there need 
be any conflict, but that the two as- 
sociations could work i: cooperation 
with eack other. 

Joseph Siegler asked for a state- 
ment from the representatives of the 
New York state judges’ association. 

Lee L. Ottaway, immediate past 
president of the New York state as- 
sociation and a member of the joint 
committee, stated that his association 
at its meeting just closed at Hudson, 
New York, had discussed at length 
the report of their committee. “They 
viewed with apprehension the diffi- 
culties of organization of a national 
association until more publicity and 
general study of the plan had been 
given. If interest is shown by a few 
scattered judges only, the New York 
association might be inclined to fa- 
vor a regional unit consisting of per- 
haps New York and Ohio, where 
strong organizations of judges now 
exist, and such other nearby groups 
as might wish to be included. It is 
the position of the New York associa- 
tion that we should seek that study 
and publicity which wil! arouse gen- 
eral interest and make sure of an 
active and representative organiza- 
tion. The committee in New York has 
been continued and the sentiment 
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seemed to be that further study and 
consideration were necessary to or- 
ganize successfully a permanent na- 
tional association.” 

Judge Johnson then paid a tribute 
to the National Probation Association. 
He stated his belief that a state as- 
sociation could be formed in his own 
state (Massachusetts) and offered to 
help organize it. 


Harry Schwolsky was introduced 
and described the setup of juvenile 
courts in his own state. He stated 
that there was an organization of the 
officials of minor courts. 

Jacob Pankin, of the New York City 
Domestic Relations Court, which in- 
cludes the juvenile court, remarked 
that a national association could bring 
together viewpoints on methods and 
also information on legislation. 

George W. Smyth pointed out what 
he felt to be the magnitude of the 
task confronting a new organization 
and the resources it would require for 
publications and other expenses pre- 
liminary to organization. He suggest- 
ed that it were better to strengthen 
an existing organization, such as the 
National Probation Association, than 
to create a new one. He praised the 
activities of the National Probation 
Association in behalf of children’s 
courts in the past and instanced the 
drafting of the uniform children’s 
court act. 

James Hoge Ricks stated that, while 
he was from the South, he had no 
idea of secession. He said he wished 
to second Judge Smyth’s suggestion 
that the juvenile judges form a coun- 
cil within the National Probation As- 
sociation and under its leadership. 

Leo J. Yehle said that he did not 
feel that the time was ripe for any 
decisive action and that further study 
and discussion were desirable. 

The following resolution was offer- 
ed by Judge Ottaway and seconded 
by Judge Bicek: 

“RESOLVED: That the Chairman 
appoint a representative committee, 
of which he shall be a member, to 
study and consider the feasibility of 
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the organization of a National Asso- 
ciation of Juvenile Court Judges, to 
give further publicity to such a plan 
of organization, and to consider and 
act upon suggestions made in this 
conference.” 

During the discussion of this reso- 
lution, Judge Johnson asked when 
and to whom the committee should 
report. The suggestion was made from 
the floor that the committee report 
to the judges at the next annual con- 
ference. No motion was made to this 
effect. After considerable discussion 
the question was put and carried 
without a dissenting vote. 

Judge Ricks then raised the ques- 
tion whether the committee should 
consider an independent organization 
or one affiliated with the National 
Probation Association. Judge Yehle 
said he felt that the resolution fully 
covered this and asked that the judges 
generally express their views on this 
to the committee. 

Paul N. Schaeffer offered a motion, 
seconded by Gustav L. Schramm, 
that the Committee cooperate with 
the National Probation Association in 
arranging a similar meeting at the 
national conference next year. Judge 
Yehle, seconded by Cecil B. Weiner, 
offered an amendment that the secre- 
tary of the committee report progress 
from time to time to the members of 
this meeting. Jacob Pankin offered a 
further amendment that the secretary 
extend such correspondence to all 
judges who might be interested. Both 
amendments were accepted by the 
mover and second and the motion was 
put and carried. 

Henry S. Waldman, seconded by 
Frank H. Bicek, moved that it was the 
sense of this meeting that all the 
judges contacted be encouraged to 
form state associations in their own 
localities and that such state associa- 
tions send representatives to the 
meeting in Indianapolis the following 
year. This motion was carried. 


William York commented on the 
difficulties of getting judges together 
for organization. He thought we were 


a long way from a national organiza- 
tion and offered a motion that the 
Board of Trustees of the National 
Probation Association be requested to 
cooperate and to encourage the for- 
mation of state associations. This mo- 
tion was not seconded. It was re- 
marked from the floor that it con- 
veyed the same general sense as the 
motion by Judge Waldman, previous- 
ly carried. 

The chairman, Judge Eastman, 
made a statement that Judge York’s 
proposal, if passed, would be in con- 
flict with the previously passed reso- 
lution creating a national committee 
for organization, and with the mo- 
tions instructing it. Judge Schramm 
and Herbert G. Cochran were recog- 
nized in turn and each made general 
remarks to the effect that the Na- 
tional Probation Association desired 
to be helpful and could be depended 
upon to assist in any possible way in 
the formation of the new association. 

Judge Bicek, seconded by Judge 
Ottaway, moved that the meeting ad- 
journ. Before the question was put, 
Judge Cochran was permitted to make 
some remarks about cooperation with 
the National Probation Association 
and Judge Siegler stated that he was 
dissatisfied as to the objectives and 
methods of the meeting and proposed 
that he and his. fellow trustees of the 
National Probation Association be 
given an opportunity to try to work 
out an arrangement whereby the 
judges would remain within the Na- 
tional Probation Association in an 
organization that would be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

The cry of “Question” was repeat- 
edly raised from the floor. 

The chairman ruled that, as a mo- 
tion to adjourn was before the meet- 
ing, all remarks were out of order 
until that motion was disposed of. He 
then put the motion to a voice vote. 
It carried by a preponderance of 
“Ayes,” although there was a scatter- 
ing of “Nos” against it. Meeting de- 
clared adjourned at 4:57 P.M. 

The above transcript of the min- 
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utes is taken directly from the secre- 
tary’s notes and differs somewhat 
from the minutes that were mimeo- 
graphed and sent out to the judges 
generally. 

From the account of the meeting 
published in the National Probation 
Association Yearbook for 1936 (pages 


408 to 412), prepared by the National 
Probation Association and edited 
from copies of the official minutes, 
the reader may get the impression 
that the sentiment of the meeting 
was in favor of affiliation with the 
Nationa] Probation Association. 


THE DARKEST HOUR 


National Organization Committee 


1936 - 


Immediately after the Atlantic City 
Conference, mimeographed copies of 
the minutes, together with the organ- 
ization plan and map, were mailed to 
147 judges. By August 31, these had 
brought only thirty replies. 

Practically all the correspondence 
of the movement to date had been 
handled through Judge Eastman’s of- 
fice. The expense for postage, station- 
ery and mimeograph supplies had 
been borne by the Ohio state associa- 
tion and had cost them over half of 
the dues received from their sixty- 
six active members. The Ohio state 
association decided that they could no 
longer continue this heavy contribu- 
tion. 

Under date of June 9, 1936, Judge 
Eastman wrote to Willard M. Kent, 
chairman of the New York Judges 
Committee, and put the facts before 
him. 

Meanwhile Judge Eastman had 
been endeavoring to enlist an organi- 
zation committee that was represen- 
tative, not only geographically, but 
also of the different types of juvenile 
courts. Here he was confronted with 
a number of difficulties. Practically 
all the judges invited were willing to 
serve but they were unable to obtain 
expense allowances from their super- 
vising boards and were unwilling to 
foot the expense themselves. It was 
found impossible to fix a time and 
place that would be convenient to 
meet. Most of them were uncertain 
that they would be able to attend a 


1937 


conference at Indianapolis. Robert 
Scott of Los Angeles and Donald E. 
Long of Portland, Oregon, were 
among those who warmly endorsed a 
national association but whose fiscal 
superiors refused to grant them ex- 
penses to the conference. Both sug- 
gested that provision be made in the 
new organization for regional con- 
ferences so that the Pacific Coast 
judges have an opportunity to meet 
among themselves under national 
auspices. Rulon W. Clark of Salt Lake 
City wrote that his State Commission 
found it financially impossible to 
send a representative to the confer- 
ence this year but felt that they could 
do so the following year. Similar ex- 
pressions from other judges indicated 
that it would be best to defer appoint- 
ment of the organization committee 
until a later date when the judges 
would be more certain of their ability 
to attend. During the summer and 
fall months, quite a number of judges 
visited the Cleveland court and Judge 
Eastman was able to discuss plans for 
the national organization with them 
and to secure their suggestions and 
advice. 

Invitations to become committee 
members were again sent out on 
April 8, 1937. Replies were received 
from all but one of the twenty-three 
judges addressed. Many regretted 
their inability to attend the confer- 
ence and serve on the committee. 
Some of the acceptances were tenta- 
tive, contingent upon their ability to 
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attend. The result was a committee 
composed of the following judges: 

Garland M. Watkins, Fulton County 
Juvenile Court, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Frank H. Bicek, Cook County Juve- 
nile Court, Chicago, Illinois; Win G. 
Knoch, County Court, Wheaton, IIli- 
nois; John F. Geckler, Marion County 
Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
John D. Nix, Sr., Juvenile Court, 
Parish of Orleans, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Kenneth D. Johnson, Essex 
and Milton District Court, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Clark E. Higbee, Kent 
County Probate and Juvenile Court, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Leo J. 
Yehle, Children’s Court, Onondaga 
County, Syracuse, New York; Lee L. 
Ottaway, Surrogate and Children’s 
Court, Jamestown, New York; Gustav 
L. Schramm, Juvenile Court of Alle- 
gheny County, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Camille Kelley, Municipal 
Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tennessee; 
August E. Braun, Second Judicial 
Circuit Court, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Homer W. Hammond, Columbiana 
County Probate and Juvenile Court, 
Lisbon, Ohio. 


A call was sent out to the judges 
on the above list on May 13, 1937, for 
a meeting of the committee in Indian- 
apolis on May 21. This was ac- 
companied by a memorandum of what 
had been accomplished, with a re- 
quest that the members study it and 
be prepared with suggestions for a 
report to the judges’ session. 

When Judge Eastman reached In- 
dianapolis, he found telegrams await- 
ing him from five of his committee- 
men regretting their inability to be 
present. 

The organization committee came 
together in Parlor S of the Claypool 
Hotel in Indianapolis, Indiana, at 
7:45 o’clock on the evening of May 
21, 1937. Those present were: 

Harry L. Eastman, Chairman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John F. Geckler, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Clark E. Higbee, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan; John D. 


Nix, Sr., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Frank H. Bicek, Chicago, Illinois; 
Win G. Knoch, Wheaton, Illinois; 


John H. Lamneck, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Homer W. Hammond, Lisbon, 
Ohio; Harry G. Gram, Springfield, 
Ohio; Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


The chairman outlined the purpose 
of the meeting, laid before them an 
agenda and outlined the steps that 
had been taken up to that time. The 
meeting was very informal with the 
members expressing themselves very 
freely and engaging in very animated 
discussion. Mr. Laird, who accompa- 
nied Judge Eastman, took notes. 


After concluding the agenda, it was 
remarked that Mr. Chute’s program 
for the judges’ session the following 
morning called for opening the meet- 
ing with an address by Mr. Timothy 
N. Pfeiffer, president of the National 
Probation Association and chairman 
of its Board of Trustees, with the 
discussion of a national organization 
slated to follow. 

Judge Nix remarked that it was 
parliamentary practice for a delibera- 
live body to dispose of its routine 
business first and then sit back and 
relax and listen to its speaker. It was 
agreed that Judge Eastman, who was 
to preside at the session, should call 
for the organization committee report 
as the first item of business, and 
when that was disposed of, grant the 
floor to Mr. Pfeiffer. It was also de- 
cided that Mr. Chute should be invit- 
ed to address the meeting. 


While this discussion was taking 
place, Judge Lamneck and Mr. Laird 
had drafted the report the organiza- 
tion committee proposed to offer the 
judges’ session the next morning. It 
was read to the meeting, corrected 
where necessary, and accepted unani- 
mously. 

Judge Eastman adjourned the meet- 
ing at 9 P.M., to meet on call of the 
chairman, if that should be necessary. 
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ORGANIZATION 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges of America 


Indianapolis, Indiana, May 22, 1937 


The chairman of the organization 
committee, Harry L. Eastman, called 
the meeting to order at 10 A.M. in 
the Club Room of the Claypool Hotel. 
The following judges signed the at- 
tendance roll: 


Harry L. Eastman, Chairman, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Homer W. Ham- 
mond, Lisbon, Ohio; John H. Lam- 
neck, New Philadelphia, Ohio; Harry 
G. Gram, Springfield, Ohio; Henry P. 
Beckenbach, Youngstown, Ohio; Paul 
W. Alexander, Toledo, Ohio; Frank 
H. Bicek, Chicago, Illinois; Win G. 
Knoch, Wheaton, Illinois; Perry L. 
Persons, Waukegan, Illinois; John F. 
Geckler, Indianapolis, Indiana; Don- 
ald A. Rogers, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Harry H. Hilgeman, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; John D. Nix, Sr., New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Clark F. Higbee, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; George W. 
Smyth, White Plains, New York; 
Joseph Siegler, Newark, New Jersey; 
Allan Cleaveland, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Garland M. Watkins, Atlanta, 
Georgia; H. A. Woodward, Augusta, 
Georgia; Mamie Dowd Walker, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; Roy N. McCue, 
Topeka, Kansas; James Hoge Ricks, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Ohio state association was 
represented by six judges, the New 
York group by only one. Of the 
twénty-two judges present, twelve 
were known independents, four pro- 
National Probation Association, and 
six unknown. In addition, there were 
present Mr. Timothy N. Pfeiffer, 
president of the National Probation 
Association, Mr. Charles L. Chute 
and several members of his staff, a 
number of probation officers, and 
Professor Thomas D. Eliot of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, 
an old friend and supporter of the 
juvenile court movement. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Max S. 
Laird, director of research in the 
Cleveland court, was chosen to serve 
as secretary of the meeting. A motion 
was offered by Judge Bicek, seconded 
by Judge Lamneck, and carried, that 
only judges should have the privilege 
of the floor and voting, except that 
others might be permitted the privi- 
lege of the floor upon invitation of 
the meeting. 

The chairman then outlined the 
events that had led up to the present 
meeting. He called attention to the 
fact that local associations were in 
existence in four states. Michigan had 
had an association for 37 years, New 
York for 15 years, Illinois for a con- 
siderable period, and Ohio for the 
past three years. The courts in these 
states had found these associations 
very useful in dealing with their leg- 
islatures and promoting their own 
welfare. He suggested that it would 
be advantageous to apply the same 
principles of organization to the 
courts of the nation. He reviewed the 
action of the judges at Atlantic City 
the previous year authorizing a com- 
mittee on organization to report at 
the present session. He then directed 
the secretary to read this report. 

Report Of The Organization 
Committee 

“Your committee, after review of 
the written suggestions of many lead- 
ing judges throughout the country, 
consultation with judges in our own 
areas, and full discussion among our- 
selves, offers the following resolution 
proposed by John F. Geckler, second- 
ed by John H. Lamneck, and passed 
by unanimous consent. 

“RESOLVED: That the committee 
recommend the formation of an in- 
dependent associatioi of juvenile 


court judges which wouid cooperate 
with the National Probation Associa- 


| 
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tion and with other organizations op- 
erating in the same or allied fields. 
It is the intention of this committee 
that this resolution shall be construed 
to mean that the judges’ association 
shall elect its own officers, fix the 
time and place of its meetings, and 
engage in whatever activities it shall 
deem proper for the advancement of 
the juvenile court movement, on an 
independent basis, cooperating with 
other organizations and agencies 
whenever and wherever it is found 
advantageous to do so.” 

Following the reading of the re- 
port, it was moved by Judge Watkins 
and seconded by Judge Bicek that 
the report of the committee be ac- 
cepted and that the meeting proceed 
to act upon it. The chairman called 
for discussion of the motion. Judge 
Lamneck thereupon moved that Mr. 
Charles L. Chute, executive director 
of the National Probation Association, 
be invited to address the meeting. 
Motion seconded, put, and carried. 

Mr. Chute took the floor and said, 
in part, that he felt that the juvenile 
court judges were an integral part of 
the National Probation Association 
and of its conferences. He suggested 
that the association be a separate but 
not entirely independent member of 
the conference. He repeated his for- 
mer offer of cooperation by the Na- 
tional Probation Association and the 
service of secretariat of the new as- 
sociation. He urged that its confer- 
ences continue to meet at the same 
time and place as the National Proba- 
tion Association. He suggested call- 
ing it the Nationa] Conference on 
Probation and Parole, and the in- 
clusion of the juvenile court judges. 
He closed by expressing the hope for 
continued cooperation. 


George W. Smyth was next recog- 
nized. He said that he was concerned 
about the financing of the association 
and about the difficulty of financing 
possible research projects, and of 
getting to meetings. He reminded the 
meeting of the past services of the 
National Probation Association and 


suggested that advantage be taken of 
them in the future so the judges 
could avoid having to raise large 
sums of money. He closed by request- 
ing a vote in favor of a close affilia- 
tion with the very effective organiza- 
tion of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. 

Win G. Knoch then secured the 
floor. He was strongly in favor of an 
absolutely independent organization. 
He cited the experience of the Illinois 
judges’ association, of which he was 
a past president. When it met under 
auspices of the Illinois Welfare Con- 
ference, only a few judges attended 
and the association was ofter. quoted 
by the conference as supporting views 
and measures on which a majority of 
the judges later found they wished 
to take issue. The judges separated 
from the Illinois Welfare Conference 
and increased their attendance to 60 
or 70 judges out of a possible 108. 
Another result was an effective legis- 
lative committee. He felt that a na- 
tional association need not be highly 
organized or expensive; suggested 
that local groups send delegations to 
national meetings with expenses paid; 
referred to the problems connected 
with the new Social Security Laws as 
an example of where a national] asso- 
ciation could have had representation 
and secured better legislation; said 
that the problems of judges differ 
from those of probation officers and 
therefore they should have a differ- 
ent organization and representation; 
and remarked that much good comes 
from constant self-study and criticism. 

John F. Geckler rose and said 
there should be no surrender of the 
views of the organization committee 
on the independence of the associa- 
tion. There would be no attempt to 
hinder the National Probation Asso- 
ciation; and individual membership 
in it by judges would not be objected 
to by the new association. 

John H. Lamneck was next recog- 
nized. He cited Patrick Henry’s state- 
ment that “decisions should be based 
on experience” to emphasize the 


« 
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necessity for an independent associa- 
tion. He called attention to the pres- 
ent need to combat criticisms of the 
juvenile courts and to the lack of any 
organization to defend them and to 
cite the large amount of good they 
are accomplishing. 

James Hoge Ricks took the floor. 
He had come in late; and for his 
benefit the essential parts of the or- 
ganization committee’s report were 
aguin read by the secretary. He then 
said he was ready for a national or- 
ganization but not for one divorced 
from close affiliation with the Na- 
tional Probation Association. He re- 
peated, in effect, what had previously 
been said by Mr. Chute and Judge 
Smyth. 

Frank H. Bicek was next recognized 
and declared that “the juvenile court 
judges don’t need a guardian!” He 
continued that he was for encourag- 
ing and supporting the National Pro- 
bation Association as a probation as- 
sociation, and had done so to the 
extent that thirty of his probation 
officers were attending this confer- 
ence. But he insisted that the judges 
assert themselves and demand recog- 
nition, and that they should not have 
to depend upon _ representation 
through any other agency or associa- 
tion. 

Paul W. Alexander stated his be- 
lief that a better organization among 
juvenile judges and independent 
action would ultimately prove a bet- 
ter asset to the National Probation 
Association. 

There being no further discussion, 
the chairman put the question on 
the adoption of the organization com- 
inittee’s recommendation, and it car- 
ried without an opposing vote. 

A motion that the chairman appoint 
a committee to prepare a constitution 
and bylaws was made by Judge His- 
bee and seconded by Judge Persons. 
An emendment to the motion -vas of- 
fered by Judge Ricks, seconded by 
Judge Hilgeman to the cfiect that 
the committee be appointed imme- 
diately and include the chairman, and 
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that it be instructed to report at a 
later session of the conference. 
Speaking against the amendment, 
Judge Bicek said that such action 
should be taken later than that morn- 
ing. The chairman reminded the 
meeting that many of the judges had 
come only for this session and would 
be unable to remain longer. The mo- 
tion was defeated. 


A substitute for the original motion 
was offered by Judge Lamneck, sec- 
onded by Judge Nix, that the meet- 
ing proceed to effect a tempcrary 
organization and elect temporary of- 
ficers, and that the president-elect 
appoint a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and bylaws to be submitted 
for adoption at the next annual meet- 
ing. The substitute motien was put 
and carried. Then Judge Bicek moved 
and was seconded that the meeting 
proceed to the election of temporary 
officers. Motion carried. 

Nominations for the following of- 
fices were made; and, after each, 
nominations were closed and the sec- 
retary was instructed to cast a ballot 
for the nominee. In this manner the 
fo'lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland, 
Ohio, by Higbee and Nix; vice-presi- 
dent, George W. Smyth, White Plains, 
New York, by Ricks and Siegler; sec- 
retary, John H. Lamneck, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, by Hammond; treas- 
urer, Frank H. Bicek, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, by Knoch. 

Judge Bicek had moved that, be- 
cause he would have to work in close 
cooperation with the president, the 
secretary be elected from the same 
state and be privileged to select an 
assistant secretary. Motion seconded 
and passed. 

Judge Smyth introduced Mr. Tim- 
othy N. Pfeiffer, New York City at- 
torney and president of the National 
Probation Association. Mr. Pfeiffer 
spoke briefly, offering the new asso- 
ciation the continued help and co- 
operation of the National Probation 
Association. A rising vote of thanks 
was given Mr. Chute and the National 
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Probation Association for assistance 
rendered in connection with arrange- 
ments for this meeting. 

Judge Siegler suggested that the 
new association and its officers be 
given publicity through the national 


news agencies. Mr. Chute offered to 
have the National Probation Associa- 
tion publicity agent take care of this 
and his offer was gratefully accepted. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 
A.M., subject to call of the president. 


— XII — 
CONSTITUTION 
Committee Meeting 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 31, 1937 


It required considerable  corre- 
spondence to find a group of judges 
who were willing and able to spare 
the time and expense to attend a 
meeting of a committee to frame a 
constitution. More correspondence 
was necessary in order to fix a time 
and place that was acceptable to all. 
The following judges finally accepted 
invitations to serve on this commit- 
tee: 


Clark E. Higbee, Chairman; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Lee L. Ottaway, 
Jamestown, New York; Win G. 
Knoch, Wheaton, Illinois; Garland 
M. Watkins, Atlanta, Georgia; Homer 
W. Hammond, Lisbon, Ohio; August 
E. Braun, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


These, together with the officers 
elected at Indianapolis, composed the 
committee. 

The meeting was finally set for 
Saturday, July 31, at the Cuyahoga 
County Juvenile Court building in 
Cleveland. An agenda was mailed to 
each committee member on July 16, 
together with a memorandum of sug- 
gestions that had been received fol- 
lowing the mailing of the minutes of 
the Indianapolis meeting. Not all 
found it possible to attend. Judge 
Schramm and Judge Smyth were de- 
tained at the last minute by judicial 
business, Judge Braun and Judge 
Knoch by illness. 

The committee came to order at 
10 o’clock, July 31, in the Juvenile 
Hearing Room of the Cleveland court, 


with the following judges in attend- 
ance: 

Chairman, Clark E. Higbee; presi- 
dent, Harry L. Eastman; secretary, 
John H. Lamneck; treasurer, Frank 
H. Bicek; Garland M. Watkins, Lee L. 
Ottaway, Homer W. Hammond. 

Max S. Laird of the Cleveland court 
served as secretary and Miss Grace 
Doubler as stenographer. 

Judge Higbee, chairman, suggested 
that they take the draft of the consti- 
tution and bylaws that had been sub- 
mitted at Atlantic City as a working 
basis. Judge Eastman directed Mr. 
Laird to read it and explain how its 
provisions had been reached. 

The draft was then discussed sec- 
tion by section. The major part of it 
was approved in its original form 
with slight changes in wording. 

Judge Bicek proposed that Section 
2 of Article 1 be entirely rewritten 
to include the making of studies and 
surveys and securing uniformity in 
juvenile court laws throughout the 
country. Judge Eastman suggested 
that the purposes should be suffi- 
ciently broad so that the association 
might be enabled to secure the co- 
operation of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau and similar organizations and 
obtain the financial assistance of 
some of the large foundations in con- 
ducting surveys and studies. The 
chairman instructed Mr. Laird to re- 
draft the section to include these sug- 
gestions and to submit it by mail to 
the members of the committee. 

It was then resolved that the organ- 
ization committee, with the elected 
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officers, should function as an execu- 
tive committee in order to carry on 
the work of organization and the se- 
curing of new members until the 
next annual meeting. Acting as such, 
it then transacted the following busi- 
ness: 

1. Authorized the president to ap- 
point a committee on membership 
to enlist one judge in each state to 
undertake recruiting members in his 
state and to organize state and dis- 
trict associations where they were 
not already in existence. A letter 
from Judge Braun was read in which 
he stated that he had already succeed- 
ed in forming a state association in 
Wisconsin and had been elected its 
president. This brought to five the 
number of state associations already 
organized. 

2. Set the membership fee at one 
dollar per year; invited those who 
cared to do so to make a contribution 
of $5 (including dues) to help finance 
the association during the first year. 
Each member present then contri- 
buted $5 which was turned over to 
the treasurer, Judge Bicek. 

3. Appointed Mr. Laird to serve as 
executive secretary during the pro- 
visional organization period; directed 
him to have suitable membership 
cards, letterheads and envelopes 
printed and to prepare a quarterly 
bulletin for informational and promo- 
tional purposes. He was also directed 
to secure and submit designs for an 
association emblem. 

The question of time and place for 
the next annual meeting was discuss- 
ed at length. It was known that the 
National Probation Association would 
hold its 1938 conference in Seattle, 
Washington. The committee felt that 
the judges should meet at a place 
nearer the center of their member- 
ship area, and that a meeting during 
the summer vacation season would at- 
tract a larger attendance. Judge East- 
man suggested that a meeting in con- 
junction with the American Bar As- 
sociation would afford the judges an 
opportunity to attend two meetings at 


one time. The bar association was 
scheduled to meet in Cleveland late 
in July. The Great Lakes Exposition 
in Cleveland would be a holiday at- 
traction for the judges and their 
families. Judge Eastman was request- 
ed to take up with the bar association 
the possibility of such a meeting, but 
it was decided to defer any final de- 
cision until the results of the mem- 
bership campaign were known. The 
matter could then be referred to a 
committee with the recommendation 
that a place be selected in reference 
to the center of membership distribu- 
tion. With that, the meeting adjourn- 
ed at 11:45 A.M. 

As the committee had directed, Mr. 
Laird, with the help of Judge East- 
man, drew up the following substi- 
tute for the Article on Purposes in 
the original draft of the constitution. 

ARTICLE I. Section 2. Purposes. 
The purposes of this association shall 
be: 

(a) To promote, organize and de- 
velop juvenile courts through- 
out the North American con- 
tinent; 

(b) To interpret the philosophy of 
the juvenile court and to se- 
cure uniform legislation in the 
various states to enable the 
courts to function efficiently 
and effectively; 

(c) To foster studies in juvenile 
and related fields; 

(d) To cooperate with public and 
private agencies in developing 
and coordinating child welfare 
services; and 

(e) To engage in such other activi- 
ties as may be necessary for 
the improvement of juvenile 
courts, the welfare of their 
wards and the services they 
perform in their communities. 

Copies of this article, together with 
the minutes of the meeting, were 
mailed to each member of the com- 
mittee, including those who had not 
attended, for correction and approval. 
All replies were in approval. 

Mimeographed copies of the min- 
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utes of the Indianapolis meeting had 
been mailed out late in May, along 
with a cover letter inviting the re- 
cipients to become members »f the 
new association, to enlist their 
friends, and to help form state and 
regional associations. Many replies 
were received requesting member- 
ship; and not a few also offered the 
names and addresses of others 
thought to be interested. 

Copies of the proposed constitution 
were mailed to some sixty of these 
judges on September 7, along with 
membership application blanks and 
ballots on the adoption of the en- 
closed constitution and bylaws. By 
December 7, forty-nine judges bad 
returned applications and signified 
their approval of the constitution and 
bylaws as submitted. These were in 
addition to the officers and members 
of the executive committee. New 
names were suggested and additional 
invitations issued. 

The honor of being the first to join 
as a state group belongs to the Utah 
judges. Under the leadership of 
Rulon W. Clark of Salt Lake City 
seven of the eight judges in that state 
joined early in October. The Ohio 
state association, on January 20, 1933, 
voted to enroll its entire active mem- 
bership of fifty-six judges. Six were 
already paid-up members, so the sec- 
retary sent in a check for $50 for the 
remainder. This was the second state 
group to enroll and their dues were 
the largest yet received. Only seven 
of the New York state judges became 
members during the first year. By 
the time the 1938 conference was held 
in Cleveland late in July, the associa- 
tion had enrolled 118 judges, repre- 
senting twenty-three states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and three Canadian 
provinces. 


The original plan contemplated 


membership of juvenile court judges 
anywhere on the thé North American 


continent and its possessions and de- 
pendencies. Richard S. Hosking of 
Toronto, Ontario, was a loyal sup- 
porter of the movement from 1935. 
Frank E. A. Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, joined in September 1937; 
and John F. McKinley of Ottawa, in 
April 1938. These judges maintained 
their memberships for several years. 
The Association Emblem 

A number of emblem designs were 
secured by the executive secretary 
and submitted by mail to members of 
the executive committee. The one 
selected is that which appears on our 
letterhead. Its origin and significance 
may be of interest to the reader. 

Shortly after the new Cuyahoga 
County Juvenile Court building was 
opened in 1932, a Cleveland artist, 
John Csosz, was commissioned to 
paint an allegorical picture represent- 
ing the services of the court, to be 
placed in the Juvenile Hearing Room. 
The picture bears the following title 
and description: 


Tomorrow 
By John Csosz, C. S. A. 
Symbolizing the Service of the 

Juvenile Court in Directing 

Children to Better Things 
Mr. Csosz was commissioned to adapt 
it for the emblem of the association. 
It was first used in October 1937, on 
letterheads and membership cards. 
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— XII — 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 29-30, 1938 


Early in February 1938, the exe- 
cutive committee authorized the 
president to negotiate with the 
American Bar Association for ar- 
rangements to hold the first annual 
meeting in connection with the bar 
groups in Cleveland in July. This 
was necessary because the bar asso- 
ciation had pre-empted practically all 
hotel accommodations and meeting 
places for their national conference 
and the use of associated groups. 
This made it necessary that all reser- 
vations be made through their con- 
ference committee. The officials of 
the bar association were very ¢0- 
operative, and it was arranged that 
our meeting would be held after their 
main sessions, and would fit in with 
those of their subsidiary groups. This 
permitted the use of the Statler 
Hotel as our headquarters; and the 
dates were set for July 29 and 30. 

Under date of May 18, notices of 
the meeting were mailed to each 
member, together with prepaid re- 
turn post cards, and they were 
requested to notify the local com- 
mittee of their intention to attend. 
The returns were very slow in com- 
ing in and on the eve of the confer- 
ence only thirty-one judges had made 


registration. Only the following at- 
tended: 

Harry L. Albright, Probate and 
Juvenile Court, Saint Clairsville, 


Ohio; Paul W. Alexander, Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, Toledo, 
Ohio; V. A. Bennehoff, Probate and 
Juvenile Court, Tiffin, Ohio; Frank 
H. Bicek, Juvenile Division of Circuit 
Court, Chicago, Illinois; August E. 
Braun, Juvenile Division of Circuit 
Court, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Allan 
Cleaveland, Municipal Juvenile Court, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Harry L. East- 
man, Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court, Cleveland, Ohio; Martha E. 
Gore, Juvenile Court, Orlando, Flor- 


ida, Arlos J. Harbert, Criminal and 
Juvenile Court, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; Clark E. Higbee, Probate 
and Juvenile Court, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Constance B. Keller, Pro- 
bate and Juvenile Court, Bucyrus, 
Ohio; Win G. Knoch, County and 
Juvenile Court, Wheaton, Illinois; 
John H. Lamneck, Probate and Juve- 
nile Court, New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
John McClellan, Probate and Juvenile 
Court, Mason, Michigan; Lee L. Otta- 
way, County Children’s Court, James- 
town, New York; Victor B Wylegala, 
Children’s Court, Buffalo, New York. 


The highlight of the conference 
was the address of U. S. Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings at an 
open luncheon meeting in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler on the 
opening day. Invitations had been 
extended to members of the local, 
state and national bar associations, 
city officials and social workers of 
Cleveland and vicinity. There were 
two hundred twenty-four guests seat- 
ed at the luncheon tables and many 
more crowded in to hear the speaker. 
The address was broadcast by Cleve- 
land station WGAR and reported by 
the major news services. 

Attorney General Cummings spoke 
on “Federal Law and the Juvenile 
Delinquent.” He described the re- 
cently enacted Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Act which he had caused 
to be drafted. He reviewed the rea- 
sons that had led him to request the 
passage of this act to replace the 
previous enactment of 1931. He out- 
lined the main provisions of the new 
‘uw and described how it was a closer 
approach to the ideals of the juvenile 
court movement. Concluding, he said: 
“It has been a privilege to discuss 
these matters with you. What you 
are doing is worthy of all praise. 
I do not doubt that its beneficial 
effects will be increasingly apparent 
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as the years move on; and I salute 
you as men and women engaged in a 
great and noble work.” 

The annual dinner at the Shaker 
Heights Country Club was another 
notable event. At five o’clock, mem- 
bers and their guests left the hotel 
in autos furnished by the local com- 
mittee and were driven out the newly 
opened Lake Shore Drive, through 
Gordon, Rockefeller and Fairmount 
Parks and the residential section of 
Shaker Heights, to the beautiful 
country club. After an enjoyable 
dinner, the evening was spent on 
the veranda and terrace overlooking 
the club lake in informal discussion 
in small groups. The nominating 
and resolutions committees also got 
together and began their delibera- 
tions. Late in the evening, the 
guests were returned to their hotels 
by auto. 

The business sessions were all held 
in the cool Lattice Room on the roof 
of the hotel. The executive commit- 
tee held qa meeting on Friday, the 
29th, at 9:30 a. m. and considered a 
number of recommendations they 
wished to place before the confer- 
ence, including some last minute 
changes in the constitution and by- 
laws. 

The first session was called to 
order by President Eastman at 10:40 
A. M. After outlining the develop- 
mental history of the association 
(fully covered in preceding sections 
of this history) he concluded: “The 
principal purpose of the present 
meeting is to effect a permanent 
organization to replace the tempo- 
rary one formed a year ago at Indian- 
apolis. The constitution and bylaws 
should be adopted at this meeting, 
and any changes that are desirable 
should be made at this time. The 
executive committee believes that 
the organization plan set out in the 
constitution will be the most prac- 
tical one once the association is fully 
organized. It believes that state 
and local groups will be the most 
effective means of carrying out the 


purposes of our association. But 
inasmuch as local organization has 
not proceeded to that point as yet, 
the committee recommends that for 
the present mevting the constitu- 
tional provisions covering voting on 
motions and voting for officers be 
held in abeyance and every member 
present be permitted to vote on all 
questions. 

“IT believe this conference will go 
down in history as setting a milepost 
in the evolution of the juvenile court 
movement in America. Juvenile court 
judges have been given the tremen- 
dously important task of directing 
their courts in the best interests of 
the communities. Members of this as- 
sociation can be better prepared to 
meet that obligation by their earnest 
participation in matters that come be- 
fore this conference.” 

Treasurer Bicek reported that $5 
contributing memberships had beer 
received from twenty-five judges and 
that $1 general memberships had 
been paid in by ninety-two judges, 
making total receipts $217. Expenses 
to July 7 had been $123.61, leaving a 
treasury balance of $93.39. 


Executive Secretary Laird reported 
en the work of his office which has 
been detailed in previous sections of 
this history. He reported that 112 
members had been enrolled up to the 
opening of the conference. These 
were drawn from twenty-three states, 
the District of Columbia, and three 
provinces in Canada. These may be 
considered the charter members of 
the association since each of them had 
approved the constitution and by- 
laws. A complete list of these charter 
members will be found in the appen- 
dix. 

The president remarked that the 
executive secretary had performed 
all the duties of his office on his own 
time; and his department had done 
all the mimeographing and corre- 
spondence incident to the membership 
campaign, the preparation for this 
meeting, and other correspondence at 
no cost to the association, except for 
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stationery and postage; and that they 
were glad to make this contribution 
to the growth of the association. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to amending and approving the con- 
stitution and bylaws, and to discuss- 
ing finances and membership efforts. 

The question of attempting to se- 
cure financial assistance from some 
foundation or philanthropic organiza- 
tion was then discussed. Judge Hig- 
bee stated that he had already con- 
tacted the Cousins Foundation and 
interested their secretary who felt 
that any help would be limited to 
the state of Michigan. It was voted 
that the executive committee take the 
matter up with several foundations, 
ey power to accept any proffered 
aid. 

Martha E. Gore suggested that the 
membership fee be raised to $5 a 
year. President Eastman explained 
that the fee had been set at $1 in an 
effort to get state associations to en- 
roll their members as a group, also 
that it was desired not to burden 
judges who were receiving low sal- 
aries. Judge Higbee reported that the 
executive committee of the Michigan 
judges had recommended, at a recent 
meeting, that their state association 
pay the dues of forty members. After 
considerable discussion it was decided 
to leave the fee at $1 and to continue 
the opportunity for members to make 
such further contributions as they 
might desire. 

It was also decided that a commit- 
tee on membership be appointed with 
a representative from each state in 
which we now have members to co- 
operate with the executive secretary 
and report at the next annual con- 
ference. 

The Saturday morning session was 
delayed until 10 A.M. to give those 
judges who so desired an opportunity 
to visit and inspect the recently built 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court and 
Detention Home. Practically all mem- 
bers did so and Judge Eastman and 
his staff acted as host and guides. 

Judge Ottaway, for the nominations 


committee, requested that the bylaws 
be amended to provide for a second 
vice-president. This was done, after 
which the following officers were 
elected: 


President, Harry L. Eastman, re- 
elected, Cleveland, Ohio; ist vice- 
president, Frank H. Bicek, Chicago, 
Illinois; 2nd vice-president, Clark E. 
Higbee, Grand Rapids, Michigan; sec- 
retary, John H. Lamneck, re-elected, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio; treasurer, 
Lee L. Ottaway, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
executive committee: August E. 
Braun, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Gar- 
land M. Watkins, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Allen Cleaveland, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Martha E. Gore, Orlando, Flori- 
da; Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia; Win G. Knoch, Wheat- 
on, Illinois. 


The executive committee were em- 
powered to add to their number, at 
their discretion, a member from each 
state of the Union, the District of 
Columbia and each Province of Can- 
ada; and the executive committee 
quorum was set at seven members. 

In addition to the customary resolu- 
tions of thanks, etc., two resolutions 
were passed that were taken up by 
the newspaper syndicates and given 
nationwide publicity. 

Civilian conservation camps were 
highly approved because it was felt 
they had a very real effect in reduc- 
ing delinquency among the older and 
unemployed youth. It was recom- 
mended that these camps be con- 
tinued as a permanent service to the 
youth of the nation, especially those 
who had graduated from school or 
left because they were no longer in- 
terested in classroom instruction. It 
was further recommended that con- 
sideration be given to organizing 
these camps as state continuation 
schools, with enrollment and pro- 
gram under the direction of state 
educational authorities. 

By direction of the conference, the 
executive secretary sent copies of 
this resolution to the President of 
the United States and to Robert 
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Fechner, national director of Civilian 
Conservation Camps. The letter to the 
President was acknowledged by one of 
his secretaries and turned over to Di- 
rector Fechner’s office. Both commu- 
nications were acknowledged by 
Assistant Director Charles H. Taylor 
who replied, “You are advised that 
the interest of the juvenile court 
judges in this respect is most sin- 
cerely appreciated, although it is not 
the opinion of this office that under 
the present law the CCC camps may 
be organized as state continuation 
schools.” There the matter ended. 


The second resolution urged that 
radio broadcasters and sponsors re- 
frain from the presentation of pro- 
grams in which crimes are drama- 
tized so as to excite or induce delin- 
quent conduct on the part of suscep- 
tible youthful listeners. While it re- 
ceived considerable newspaper pub- 
licity, is is impossible to say what, if 
any, good it accomplished. 


The conference also passed a reso- 
lution adopting, in principle, the reg- 
istration fee plan of financing its con- 
ferences. Fees were to be held by the 
entertainment committee of the host 
city, with any surplus to be paid into 
the treasury of the association. 


In the afternoon the newly elected 
executive committee held an organiza- 
tion meeting and confirmed the re- 


appointment of Mr. Laird as execu- 
tive secretary. 

The First Annual Conference Pro- 
ceedings consisted of a mimeograph- 
ed, eight-page condensation of the 
minutes of the sessions and descrip- 
tions of the luncheon and dinner 
meetings. To this was added a copy of 
Attorney Genera] Cummings’ address, 
also eight mimeographed pages, and 
a printed copy of the recently enacted 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. An 
edition of two hundred was prepared 
and mailed out to members and pros- 
pects early in September. 

The executive secretary began com- 
municating with judges in the var- 
ious states who might aid in a mem- 
bership drive, and also secured lists 
of judges with juvenile jurisdiction 
from various secretaries of state. 
Much literature was sent out but, by 
the end of the calendar year, only 
two memberships had been received. 
One of these was from Judge Pablo 
Berga of the Circuit and Juvenile 
Court of the District of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Later, Judge Berga suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the membership 
of five more of the fourteen juvenile 
court judges of Puerto Rico. 

The executive secretary also had 
the association listed in the 1939 
edition of the Social Work Year Book 
published by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 


— xIv — 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
Buffalo, New York, June 17-18, 1939 


The need for some regular medium 
of communicating with the general 
membership and keeping them in- 
formed on current activities led to 
the establishment of the News Bul- 
letin, a mimeographed form letter. 
Such letters had been sent out fol- 
lowing the Indianapolis meeting and 
the constitutional committee meeting, 
and announcing the program of the 
Cleveland conference. These three 
were considered as bulletins and the 


first regular issue was given the 
number “four.” 

The first number under the title, 
News Bulletin, was issued in March 
1939. It contained the preliminary 
announcements of the Buffalo con- 
ference, notes on the meetings of the 
Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin state 
associations, and a summary of a 
recent opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General on the eligibility of juvenile 
delinquents for enlistment in the 
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army and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. This opinion authorized some 
relaxation of the previous practice of 
barring boys with juvenile court rec- 
ords from enlistment and was ob- 
tained by President Eastman after 
three months of correspondence and 
negotiation. It was to become one of 
the major topics of the Buffalo con- 
ference. 


The executive committee chose 
Buffalo as the place for the 1939 con- 
ference because of its accessibility 
and the fact that the National Cor- 
ference of Social Work and the Na- 
tional Probation Association were 
meeting there. 


The April News Bulletin was devot- 
ed to further conference announce- 
ments, and the May issue contained 
the program together with news of 
activities of association groups in 
Colorado, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, 
Puerto Rico, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

A total of 728 copies of these three 
bulletins was mailed to members and 
prospects. Forty new memberships 
had been received since the last con- 
ference, together with renewals from 
sixty-five old members. This brought 
the active membership to 156, with 
dues from fifty-four not yet paid. 
Some of the latter were probably 
judges who had left the juvenile 
court bench. Membership fees had 
totaled only $104, of which only three 
were contributions above the $1 mem- 
bership fee. 

Victor B. Wylegala of the Erie 
County Children’s Court and his staff 
accepted the responsibility for mak- 
ing the conference arrangements. 
They did an excellent job. Judge 
Wylegala secured accommodations at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club for a num- 
ber of judges. His secretary, Ruth 
Varley, handled the secretarial work 
of the conference and the stenograph- 
ic notes of the business sessicns. Mr. 
Chute of the National Probation As- 
sociation, at the request of the execu- 
tive committee, made the arrange- 
ments for hotel accommodations, 


meeting rooms, and the association 
luncheon, and invited our member- 
ship to share the conference dinner 
of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. He also assisted the executive 
secretary in securing speakers for 
the association program. 

All sessions were held in the Hotel 
Statler. Twenty-seven judges, repre- 
senting six state associations and 
nine additional states were registered: 

Henry D. Shedd, president, New 
York State Association, Rochester, 
New York; Raymond A. Knowles, Ni- 
agara Falls, New York; Lee L. Otta- 
way, Jamestown, New York; George 
W. Smyth, White Plains, New York; 
Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo, New 
York; Leo J. Yehle, Syracuse, New 
York. 

John H. Lamneck, president, Ohio 
State Association, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Homer W. Hammond, Lisbon, 
Ohio; Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, 
Ohio; Henry P. Beckenbach, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Harry L. Eastman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Sidney W. Jones, Warren, 
Ohio. 

Frank H. Bicek, Illinois Stete Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois; Perry L. 
Persons, Waukeegan, Illinois. 

Ray G. Cowan, president, Missouri 
State Association, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Michael J. Scott, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Clark E. Higbee, president, Michi- 
gan State Association, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

August E. Braun, president, Wis- 
consin State Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Atwell Westwick, Santa Barbara, 
California; Eugene Madden, Denver, 
Colorado; Wilfred Bradshaw, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Frankland W. L. 
Miles, Roxbury District, Boston, 
Massachusetts; John F. Perkins, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Gustav L. 
Schramm, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Hu B. Webster, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Roy Hofheinz, Houston, Texas; Arlos 
J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West Vir- 


ginia; Herbert G. Cochran, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 
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Present and attending some ses- 
sions, but not registered, were: Jo- 
seph Siegler, Newark, New Jersey; 
Jacob Pankin, New York City; and 
Charles W. Hoffman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Messages expressing regret at 
not being able to attend were receiv- 
ed from seventeen judges. 

Gustav L. Schramm read a paper 
entitled “Some Thoughts on the 
Judge and His Probation Depart- 
ment.” Judge Schramm discussed the 
human element in administering and 
staffing the court. He pointed out 
that, in addition to being technically 
qualified, both the judge and his pro- 
bation officers should really want to 
do this kind of work and not accept 
it unwillingly. There must be a vision 
of the significance of it all and a 
thoughtfulness, even to the min- 
utiae of daily contact, with children, 
staff, and public looking toward the 
ultimate goal. 

Roy Hofheinz discussed “Develop- 
ing the Juvenile Court,” emphasizing 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” and that the court 
should become a social service agency 
in fact as well as in theory and not 
operate on the basis that has long 
been established for dealing with the 
adult offender. 

The association luncheon was serv- 
ed at noon in the Fillmore Room to a 
group of fifty judges and guests. 
After the tables were cleared, Judge 
Wylegala introduced Dr. F. Lovell 
Bixby, chief of probation and parole, 
Federal Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He discussed the hand- 
ling of federal juvenile offenders in 
local juvenile courts. He explained 
that the Department of Justice was 
glad to turn over such cases to the 
juvenile courts in the jurisdictions in 
which the offenses occurred where 
such courts were organized and ef- 
fectively implemented to give the 
proper care and treatment. He then 
reviewed the federal juvenile de- 
linguency acts from their beginning 
in 1925 to the most recent enactment 
in 1938. 


At the first session after lunch, 
held in the Iroquois Room, Leo J. 
Yehle read a carefully documented 
and highly interesting paper on “Dis- 
crimination Against Ex-Delinquents 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps.” 
This paper provoked considerable 
discussion and resulted in the passage 
of a resolution on the subject the 
following morning. 

Alice Scott Nutt, assistant director 
of the delinquency division of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, was 
then introduced and read a paper on 
“The United States Children’s Bureau 
and the Juvenile Courts,” which was 
very informative to those present. 
She also announced that the Navy 
had modified its enlistment require- 
ments, which would be outlined in a 
forthcoming issue of the Bureau’s 
publication, The Child, and offered to 
furnish reprints to be distributed to 
the members of the association. 


The second session was called to 
order at 10 A.M., Sunday in the 
Iroquois Room. The first part of the 
session was an open meeting with a 
large number of visitors present to 
hear a paper on “What Can Be Done 
to Secure Adequate Care for Defec- 
tive Delinquents?” This paper was to 
have been given by James Hoge Ricks 
of Richmond, Virginia. Judge Ricks 
had prepared it after submitting a 
questionnaire to the entire member- 
ship and all were anticipating his 
paper. He was prevented from com- 
ing to Buffalo and sent one of his 
probation officers who had helped 
him prepare it to read it in his stead. 
A. Clair Sager, a member of the 
Virginia Bar Association, was intro- 
duced and read Judge Ricks’ paper. 
The paper was printed in full in the 
1939 Yearbook of the National Proba- 
tion Association. 

The meeting was then closed to 
visitors and proceeded to discuss the 
possibility of closer affiliation of the 
association with the National Proba- 
tion Association. The president re- 
ported on correspondence with Na- 
tional Probation Association officers 
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and a breakfast meeting the previous 
day with Mr. Chute, Judge Cochran, 
Mr. Kenneth Smith and Irving W. 
Halpern representing the National 
Probation Association. Nothing def- 
inite had been accomplished although 
Mr. Chute indicated that the National 
Probation Association was anxious to 
have joint meetings each year. At the 
business meeting of the Nationa] Pro- 
bation Association on Saturday it had 
been unanimously voted “that the 
members recommend to the Board of 
Trustees that plans be made to give 
active cooperation to the National 
Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges.” Mr. Chute was then intro- 
duced and spoke briefly, and then 
withdrew. 


A general discussion of the subject 
then followed. It was felt that under 
the arrangements tentatively suggest- 
ed by Mr. Chute, the Association 
would be more or less a subsidiary of 
the National Probation Asscciation 
and no one wanted that. It was antic- 
ipated that close cooperation could 
be accomplished without destroying 
separate unity. No specific offer had 
been received from the National Pro- 
bation Association and the judges 
were not in position either to accept 
or to reject any proposition until a 
definite one had been offered. A mo- 
tion was passed authorizing the execu- 
tive committee to work out the de- 
tails of future cooperation. 

The American Law Institute, 
through Mr. Hal W. Hazelrigg, spe- 
cial advisor in charge of its study on 
youth and crime dealing with the 16- 
to 21-year-old group, had written the 
executive secretary suggesting that 
the judges’ association cooperate in 
the study. This correspondence was 
laid before the conference. A motion 
directed the executive secretary to 
inform Mr. Hazelrigg that the associa- 
tion would be interested in a study cf 
juvenile delinquency in relation to 
youth and crime, and that the execu- 
tive committee had been empowered 
to name a representative to cooperate 
in such a study if invited to do so. 
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Frank H. Bicek reminded the meet- 
ing of his offer, at the Cleveland con- 
ference the previous year, to donate 
$50 to forward the work of the asso- 
ciation. As he had not yet been re- 
quested to make good his pledge, he 
presented a check for that amount, 
which was immediately turned over 
to the treasurer. In making this con- 
tribution he expressed the hope that 
other judges might be moved to make 
similar donations in such amounts as 
they felt able to contribute, stressing 
the fact that generous financial sup- 
port of the association at this stage 
of its existence would be proportion- 
ately a greater contribution than the 
same amount at a later date. He sug- 
gested that such contributions might 
be recognized by awarding life mem- 
berships to the donors. 

Among the resolutions presented 
by the Resolutions Committee and 
passed by the conference, the follow- 
ing three are worthy of a place in 
this history. 

Content of Motion Picture and 
Radio Programs 

RESOLVED, That we commend the 
improvements that have been made 
by the motion picture and radio in- 
dustries in the presentation of crime 
subjects, but we urge that still great- 
er care is needed in editing the 
scripts of both these popular forms 
of entertainment in order that they 
may not incite and educate impres- 
sionable and immature juveniles to 
commit unlawful acts to their own 
detriment and at a very considerable 
cost to society in the loss and destruc- 
tion of life and property and the 
apprehension and rehabilitation of 
delinquent children. 

Navy Enlistments and Ex-Delinquents 


WHEREAS the Judge Advocate 
General, with the approval of the War 
Department, has ruled that, in those 
states where an adjudication of de- 
linquency against a minor does not 
constitute a criminal offense, such 
adjudication shall not as a matter of 
course cause a disbarment of an ap- 
plicant for enlistment in the United 
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States Army, but that such adjudica- 
tion shoud be carefully scrutinized 
with a view toward a correct deter- 
mination of the character of the ap- 
plicant; and 

WHEREAS the Navy Department 
in the past has followed the same 
policy as was formerly followed by 
the War Department; now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED That we recom- 
mend and urge that the Navy De- 
partment not reject any applicant for 
enlistment merely because of an ad- 
judication of delinquency by a juve- 
nile court, but that acceptance or re- 
jection of such applicant be based on 
the nature of the delinquency and the 
character, habits and subsequent con- 
duct of such former delinquent. 

Enrollment of Probationers and 

Ex-Delinquents in CCC Camps 


WHEREAS, under existing law the 
Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps is empowered to establish the 
eligibility requirements for CCC en- 
rollment and the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army has rendered 
an opinion to the effect that an ad- 
judication of delinquent conduct by 
a juvenile court is not a bar to en- 
listment in the Army; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that this asso- 
ciation recommends and urges that 
the proper governmental authorities 
modify the present enrollment re- 
quirements for the selection of ap- 
plicants to the CCC so that unjust 
discrimination will not be made 
against those boys who give indica- 
tion of possible benefit by the train- 
ing opportunities afforded by the 
CCC eamps, although such boys have 
at some previous time been adjudicat- 
ed delinquent, are currently on proba- 
tion, or have been paroled from train- 
ing or correctional schools for delin- 
quent boys. 

The Nominations Committee pre- 
sented the following officers who 
were elected by acclamation: 

President, Harry L. Eastman, 
Cleveland, Ohio; ist vice-president, 
Frank H. Bicek, Chicago, Illinois; 
2nd vice-president, Clark E. Higbee, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan; secretary, 
John H. Lamneck, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; treasurer, Lee L. Ottaway, 
Jamestown, New York. 

Executive Committee: August E. 
Braun, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Arlos 
J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia; Michael J. Scott, Saint Louis, 
Missouri; Eugene Madden, Denver, 
Colorado; Henry D. Shedd, Rochester, 
New York; Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The executive committee held a 
luncheon meeting in the main dining 
room immediately after the morning 
session, to which all members were 
invited. The committee organized, 
discussed a few matters, and reap- 
pointed Mr. Laird as executive secre- 
tary. 

A round-table session was held in 
the Terrace Room in the afternoon 
with Clark E. Higbee presiding. The 
attendance was small as many of the 
judges had to leave Buffalo, but many 
interesting matters were discussed. 
The conference adjourned at 4:00 
P.M. 

The proceedings were mimeograph- 
ed and bound in an edition of 202 
copies consisting of 29 pages and 
covers. In addition to the minutes, it 
contained Judge Yehle’s paper in full 
and extracts from the papers read by 
Judge Schramm, Judge Hofheinz, Dr. 
Bixby, Miss Nutt, and Judge Ricks. 
Copies were mailed to the 169 mem- 
bers under date of July 26. 

Miss Nutt’s paper was published in 
full in the October issue of the News 
Bulletin to which was attached a re- 
print from the June issue of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publication, The Child, 
of Ruth Bloodgood’s article on “Re- 
cent Rulings Affecting Enlistment of 
Youth with Juvenile Court Records,” 
all of which were furnished us by 
Miss Nutt. 

The New York State Association of 
Children’s Court Judges in confer- 
ence in Schenectady, October 5 to 7, 
upon a motion by Judge Wylegala, 
voted to enroll its active members in 
the association. A check covering 
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forty-four memberships was forward- 
ed to the treasurer of our association. 

Reprints of another paper by Miss 
Nutt on “Developing Standards in 
Juvenile Court Laws and Adminis- 
tration,” read before a session of the 
National Probation Association, were 
secured and mailed out in July. A 
pamphlet, “What Makes Crime,” was 
secured and mailed to the entire 
membership in August, and several 
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other papers at later dates. 

Stencils for Judge Ricks’ and Judge 
Schramm’s papers were cut, but time 
and labor were not available to per- 
mit mimeographing and mailing 
them. The cost of printing them or 
otherwise preparing them outside the 
executive secretary’s office would 
have amounted to considerably more 
per member than the greater part of 
the membership paid in yearly dues. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 22-23, 1940 


A bulletin issued in February an- 
nounced that the executive committee 
had decided to hold the 1940 confer- 
ence in Grand Rapids, Michigan, just 
before the meetings of the National 
Probation Association and the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
The dates were Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 22 and 23; the place, 
the Pantlind Hotel. The bulletin also 
announced the personnel of the var- 
ious conference committees. 


Clark E. Higbee of the Kent County 
Probate Court had consented to head 
a local arrangements committee. He 
personally handled all the hotel reser- 
vations. He enlisted the Grand Rapids 
Bar Association and members of the 
Michigan Bar Association as well as 
his own probation and detention 
home staff. The excellent entertain- 
ment prepared by Judge Higbee and 
his committee set a high standard for 
all similar committees to follow. 

Victor B. Wylegala of the Erie 
County Children’s Court of Buffalo, 
with a committee of his own selec- 
tion, undertook the duties of the 
program committee. The resulting 
program was an outstanding one and 
one that successors would have to 
exert themselves to equal. 

Other committees announced were 
nominating committee with Lee L. 
Ottaway as chairman; the resolutions 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Arlos J. Harbert; and a question box 


committee headed by August E/ 
Braun. 

Other items carried in the February 
issue of the bulletin included the fol- 
lowing: The executive committee vot- 
ed a Life Membership to Frank H. 
Bicek of Chicago in appreciation of 
his $50 gift to the association. This 
was the first life membership award- 
ed by the association. The Ohio state 
association renewed the memberships 
of the fifty-nine judges who attended 
its meeting in January. 

The judges and their friends were 
entertained with a luncheon at the 
Kent County Detention Home on the 
first day of the conference. Employees 
of the court, the city schools, and 
friends of Judge Higbee furnished 
automobiles for the six-mile drive to 
and from the Detention Home. The 
luncheon served was so _ bountiful 
that it bore a greater resemblance to 
a holiday farm dinner. Afterwards, 
the children of the home entertained 
the guests with several well-rendered 
quartette and choral numbers. 

The same evening the Michigan 
State and Grand Rapids Bar Associa- 
tions tendered a banquet to the visit- 
ing judges at the beautiful Blythe- 
field Country Club, about ten miles 
north of the city on a high bluff 
overlooking the valley of the Grand 
River. In the neighborhood of one 
hundred guests enjoyed an appetizing 
menu to the strains of a five-piece 
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orchestra. Judge Higbee acted as 
toastmaster and introduced in turn 
Fresident Laurent K. Varnum of the 
Grand Rapids Bar Association, and 
President Julius H. Amberg of the 
Michigan State Bar Association. Each 
extended a welcome to our members 
and their friends on behalf of their 
associations. President Eastman ve- 
sponded for the judges’ association. 

Victor B. Wylegala was then in- 
troduced and read a very excellent 
paper on “Pre-Judgment Investiga- 
tion of the Delinquent.” This seven- 
page paper was reproduced in full in 
the proceedings of the conference. 

At the morning session on the first 
day, Mr. Gilbert Cosulich, legal re- 
search assistant of the National Pro- 
bation Association, presented a most 
informative paper on “The Checkered 
Highlights of Present Juvenile Court 
Laws.” His talk was followed by a 
lively discussion period lasting near- 
ly an hour and a half without ex- 
hausting the questions he had raised. 
The principal subjects discussed were: 
“State-wide Courts,” “Should the 
Judge be an Attorney?” and “The 
Appointment and Use of Referees.” 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Fritz 
Redl, assistant in research on adoles- 
cence with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, psychologist at Cranbrook 
School for Boys, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, and lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the University 
of Chicago, held his audience without 
tiring through a long discussion of 
“The Problem of Adolescence.” 

At the final session ThurSday after- 
noon, Elsa Castendyck, director of the 
delinquency division of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, discussed 
“The Juvenile Court in the Light of 
the White House Conference.” The 
presentations by these speakers were 
greatly appreciated. 

The third annual business session 
of the association was called to order 
by President Eastman at 10:30 A.M., 
June 23, in the Swiss Room of the 
Pantlind Hotel. The following judges 
were registered: 


Michigan state association: Charles 
O. Arch, Hillsdale; John F. Baker, 
Flint; Ray H. Callens, Mt. Clemens; 
William C. Cron, Monroe; Waldo J. 
Curtiss, Mt. Pleasant; Clark E: Hig- 
bee, Grand Rapids; Harry D. Jewell, 
Grand Rapids; Date J. La Goe, Mid- 
land; Ion C. McLaughlin, Charlotte; 
John McClellan, Mason; Roy D. 
Matthews, Corruna; W. E. Rassmus- 
sen, Stanton; Fent E. N. Thatcher, 
Muskegon. 

Ohio state association: Paul W. 
Alexander, Toledo; Henry P. Becken- 
bach, Youngstown; Harry L. Eastman, 
Cleveland; Homer W. Hammond, Lis- 
bon; John H. Lamneck, New Phila- 
delphia. 

New York state association: Lee L. 
Ottaway, Jamestown; George W. 
Smyth, White Plains; Victor B. Wyle- 
gala, Buffalo. 

Illinois state association: Frank H. 
Bicek, Chicago; Perry L. Persons, 
Waukegan; C. M. Webber, Urbana. 

Missouri state association: Ray G. 
Cowan, Kansas City; Michael J. Scott, 
Saint Louis. 

Walter H. Beckhan, Miami, Florida; 
August E. Braun, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; H. Hamilton Hackney, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Arlos J. Harbert, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia; Donald E. 
Long, Portland, Oregon; Hu B. Web- 
ster, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Telegrams were received from the 
following judges who were unable to 
attend: 

Camille Kelley, Memphis, Tennes- 
see; Frankland W. L. Miles, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts; John D. Nix, Sr., New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Mamie Dowd 
Walker, Durham, North Carolina. 

Judge Eastman reported that the 
association had a healthy growth dur- 
ing the previous year. Membership 
had increased from 168 to 260, in- 
cluding 44 from the New York asso- 
ciation and 65 from the Illinois Coun- 
ty Judges’ Association. The president 
reported on his participation, by in- 
vitation, in the White House Confer- 
ence as a representative of the asso- 
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ciation. The American Law Institute 
section on criminal justice and youth 
submitted to the president and execu- 
tive secretary several preliminary 
drafts of its proposed “Youth Author- 
ity Act” and “Youth Court Act” for 
criticism and suggestions. The final 
drafts were also submitted and the 
president had been invited to partic- 
ipate in the annual meeting of the 
institute in Washington during the 
previous week at which both these 
proposals had been submitted for 
final approval. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to attend. 


The association was invited by the 
Interstate Commission on Crime to 
name a representative on a nation- 
wide committee on crime prevention. 
This was referred to the resolutions 
committee which later offered a 
resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of such a representative. Mr. 
Chute suggested the formation of a 
committee to revise the Standard 
Juvenile Court Law and invited the 
association to participate. 

No satisfactory results followed the 
passage of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps resolution at Buffaio. Copies 
sent to various government officials 
were all finally referred to the direc- 
tor of the social security program, 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt. He replied, in 
effect, that he saw no reasons for 
changing the eligibility requirements 
then in effect. Protracted correspond- 
ence effected no change in his atti- 
tude. The president suggested a spe- 
cial committee to carry the matter 
further if the conference desired to 
do so. 

In concluding his report, the presi- 
dent said: “I appreciate the confid- 
ence you have reposed in me and the 
honor of being your executive officer 
for the past three years. But I believe 
it would be to the advantage of the 
association to permit others to assume 
the responsibilities and leadership 
that devolve upon the executive of- 
ficers. It is a healthy thing for any 
organizaticn to develop and encour- 
age new leadership to replace the 
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old. I have informed the committee 
on nominations of my desire to retire 
from the position I have held for the 
past three years and instructed them 
to submit another name for my of- 
fice.” However, the committee and 
the conference felt otherwise. 

Since the growth of the associa- 
tion had not progressed to the point 
where the organization of a council 
was practical, it was decided to sus- 
pend, for this meeting, the provisions 
of the constitution and bylaws cover- 
ing voting and to permit every regis- 
tered member present to vote on all 
questions. 

The treasurer, Judge Ottaway, re- 
ported total receipts to May 22 of 
$359.11, including the $50 contribu- 
tion of Judge Bicek. Expenditures for 
the executive secretary’s office had 
totaied $116.59, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $242.52. 

The report of the executive secre- 
tary showed that his office had pre- 
pared and mailed out a large amount 
of matter, including: 

175 copies of the 1939 annual pro- 

ceedings. 

131 pamphlets, “What Makes 
Crime.” 

860 copies of the News Bulletin and 
other notices. 

115 membership cards, with con- 
stitution and bylaws to new 
members. 

395 individual letters or replies. 

225 copies of revised constitution 
and bylaws. 


The $116.34 expense of the office 
was almost wholly for postage, sta- 
tionery and supplies. Typing. mimeo- 
graphing and other labor were fur- 
nished without cost to the association 
by Mr. Laird’s staff. Requests for 
copies oi the 1939 annual proceedings 
were received from over fifty outside 
organizations, mostly libraries and 
colleges. Because of the limited edi- 
tion of only 200 copies, intended only 
for our members and associated or- 
ganizations, only a few of these re- 
quests could be supplied. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the advisability 
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of planning for a wider distribution 
of future annual proceedings. 

An increasing number of communi- 
cations came to the association, mak- 
ing inquiry about different phases of 
court work: detention, investigation, 
and methods of conducting the court. 
Those coming from juvenile courts 
were concerned mostly with records 
and methodology. But it was particu- 
larly interesting to note that a large 
proportion of the inquiries came from 
outside agencies, lay advisory groups 
and educational institutions; and the 
kind of information desired pertained 
to better methods and the general 
philosophy of the court. Inquiries 
were also received from several civil 
service commissions concerning edu- 
cational and training requirements 
for applicants for examinations for 
such positions as probation officer, 
case supervisor, detention home at- 
tendants and other employees at- 
tached to the court. 

Such inquiries made it apparent 
that the association could become a 
clearing house for much information 
bearing on the improvement of the 
juvenile courts. It suggested the de- 
sirability of setting up committees to 
study certain phases of court activi- 
ties and to make recommendations 
which the association might adopt as 
statements of its policies. 

The association, by motions passed, 
teok action on several matters. It 
amended the bylaws to provide for a 
third vice-president on a motion by 
Judge Persons and Judge Bicek. The 
question of affiliating with the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work was 
again referred to the executive com- 
mittee for decision on a motion by 
Judges Braun and Wylegala. The con- 
ference discussed the numerous types 
of crime prevention bureaus that, in 
the last few years, had been organized 
in various parts of the country to 
deal with predelinquency and the 
prevention of crime. The fact that 
some of these organizations were un- 
dertaking to dispose of actual delin- 
quency complaints without reference 


to the courts was felt to be of vital 
concern to both the judges’ associa- 
tion and the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. The fact that such decisions 
were made, as they were in some 
communities, by police officers and 
otuers untrained in correctional tech- 
niques was felt to threaten a return 
to methods used before the creation 
of juvenile courts, resulting in recidi- 
vists later appearing in juvenile 
courts as more serious and difficult 
problems. No formal action was taken 
but, as a result of the discussion, it 
was agreed that the courts should 
encourage the activities of all organ- 
izations seeking to prevent delin- 
quency, but should discourage and do 
all in their power to prevent other 
agencies from usurping the authority 
of the court to deal with actual de- 
linquents. 

A resolution defining the place, 
purpose and function of the juvenile 
court had been offered at each of the 
previous conferences, but had failed 
at passage because it did not fully 
meet with the approval of the mem- 
bers. After much study and discus- 
sion, the resolutions committee, un- 
der Judge Harbert, offered another 
version which, after some further 
changes from the floor, was finally 
adopted. The resolution set forth the 
following six-point definition: 

(1) The juvenile court is designed, 
within the scope of its legal powers, 
for the care and protection of depend- 
ent and neglected children; for safe- 
guarding the interests and enforcing 
the obligations of responsible adults; 
and for the correction, reeducation 
and_ rehabilitation of delinquent 
youth. 

(2) The juvenile court, although 
operating as a socialized court, must 
recognize and protect the rights of 
those brought before it as provided 
by law and the constitution. 

(3) The juvenile court is a tribunal 
with jurisdiction to proceed jinformal- 
ly, charged with the duties of diag- 
nosing difficulties upon hearing, aid- 
ed by prehearing investigation, de- 
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termining disposition, prescribing 
treatment, and directing supervision. 

(4) The juvenile court is limited 
both by laws controlling its organiza- 
tion and jurisdiction and by the com- 
munity facilities that are made avail- 
able to it for carrying out the con- 
structive treatment that it finds 
necessary to prescribe. 

(5) The juvenile court should be 
housed in quarters separate and apart 
from criminal and other courts in 
surroundings assuring dignity and the 
necessary privacy, and should be fur- 
nished with the staff and equipment 
to discharge its function adequately. 

(6) The juvenile court is not charg- 
ed primarily with delinquency pre- 

. vention activities; but the presence 
and prestige of the court act per- 
suasively in this respect, and the edu- 
cational work of the court, together 
with the activities of the court’s pro- 
bation staff, tends to exert preventive 
influences. 

The following resolution recom- 
mending the handling and transpor- 
tation of juvenile transients by the 
Federal Government was adopted: 

“We do hereby approve the hand- 
ling, by the Federal Government, of 
juvenile transients going from one 
state to another, particularly minors 
who have run away from home with- 
out parental authority and who be- 
come welfare problems for local com- 
munities where they are apprehend- 
ed. We further recommend that ap- 
prepriate legislation, if the same is 
needed, be enacted by Congress to 
provide for the exercise of this juris- 
diction by the Federal Government 
and for the return of such runaway 
juvenile transients to their home 
communities by the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than by local, county, or 
state duthorities.” 

The following officers, presented 
by the nominating committee, were 
elected by acclamation: 

President, Harry L. Eastman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; ist vice-president, Clark 
E. Higbee, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
2nd vice-president, Frank H. Bicek, 


Chicago, Illinois; 3rd vice-president, 
Ray G. Cowan, Kansas City, Missouri; 
secretary, Arlos J. Harbert, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; treasurer, Lee 
L. Ottaway, Jamestown, New York. 

Executive Committee: August E. 
Braun, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rulon 
W. Clark, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Michael J. Scott, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Walter H. Beckham, Miami, Florida; 
Hamilton Hackney, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Harlington Wood, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Executive Secretary Max S. Laird 
was reappointed by the executive 
committee. 

The final session of the conference 
was a question box meeting held 
Wednesday afternoon with August E. 
Braun presiding. Among the questions 
discussed, the following provoked the 
most lively exchange of opinion: 

Evaluating Individual Courts. Fol- 
lowing Miss Castendyk’s paper, Judge 
Wylegala raised the question of allow- 
ing for the differences in resources of 
individual courts when appraising the 
quality of their work. Miss Castendyk 
replied that “Any study made of any 
court ought to consider the resources 
of the community and what the court 
might reasonably be expected to do.” 

Noncourt or Unofficial Cases. Con- 
siderable differences of opinion were 
expressed due to differences of def- 
inition. Even when definitions were 
agreed upon there was still a marked 
division of opinion. Some judges were 
in favor of having all behavior prob- 
lems of whatever degree of serious- 
ness centered in the court. Others 
favored the retention of only the 
more serious forms, many of which 
they would handle unofficially. Others 
would have the court deal only with 
those forms which were direct 
breaches of the law, and handle them 
only officially. The discussion devel- 
oped nothing near unanimity of 
opinion. 

Intake Service. The question hinged 
largely on who should make the de- 
cision whether a complaint should be 
brought to court or dealt with by a 
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social agency. Many were opposed to 
leaving the decision to police or other 
agency and cited examples to sustain 
their position. They contended that 
a receiving officer within the court 
should make the decision. Conversely, 
it was argued that the court, the 
police, schools and social agencies 
should agree on a policy of referral 
through consultation. Examples of the 
successful operation of these methods 
were cited, but no general agreement 
reached. 

Police and Crime Prevention Bur- 
eaus came under considerable criti- 
cism in this lively discussion. It was 
the consensus of the meeting that the 
intake division of the juvenile court 
be consulted before police bureaus 
of this sort attempted to do any form 
of follow-up work on children who 
are technically delinquent under local 
laws and ordinances. 

Other subjects discussed included: 
Judges taking leadership in local sit- 
uations, county detention homes v. 
boarding home detention, and the use 
of referees. 

At the close of this session, with 
the singing of “God Bless America” 
led by the robust voice of Judge 
Bicek, the conference adjourned 
sine die at 5:30 P.M. 

The 1940 Annual Proceedings con- 
sisted of 37 mimeographed pages and 
a printed cover. It was not mailed out 
until September 26. The delay was 
occasioned by slowness of the Grand 
Rapids court reporter in transmitting 
the transcription of the minutes and 
other notes, and also by the delay of 
several of the speakers in supplying 
copies of their papers. For the first 
time, the proceedings contained all 
the papers read at the conference, in 
addition to the minutes and officers’ 
reports. An edition of 350 copies was 
prepared. Copies were mailed to 227 
members of record and to new mem- 
‘bers enrolled to the end of the year, 


and also to old members who brought 
their dues up to date. Most of the 
extra copies remaining were sold at 
$1 each to outside groups, including 
libraries, colleges, and _ kindred 
agencies. 

A News Bulletin (No. 12) was not 
issued until November and was the 
last for that year. It contained a paper 
by August E. Braun on “Detention 
Homes v. Private Foster Home Deten- 
tion,” the results of a questionnaire 
returned by twenty-six courts. A sup- 
plementary note by Editor Laird gave 
some explanatory data on the age 
jurisdictions of the courts surveyed. 

The same issue carried the news 
that Judge Braun, who had been in 
poor health for several years, had 
reluctantly given up his work as a 
juvenile court judge on September 1. 
He continued as a member of the cir- 
cuit court but was assigned to less 
arduous work. 

John D. Nix, Sr., who had long 
served as senior judge of the Juve- 
nile Court of the Parish of Orleans, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, had also been 
compelled to retire on July 1 because 
of his physical condition. In approv- 
ing his retirement, the State Supreme 
Court had commended his work and 
unanimously voted him two-thirds of 
his yearly salary for life. Judge Nix 
passed away before the next annual 
conference. 

Judge Nix was an ardent promoter 
of the preliminary organization work 
and a charter member of the associa- 
tion. In recognition of his valuable 
services the executive committee vot- 
ed him a life membership. 

The bulletin also carried notes on 
the meeting of the Michigan Probate 
and Juvenile Court Judges Associa- 
tion on June 14 and of the New York 
State Association of Judges of Chil- 
dren’s Courts at Utica on October 10, 
11 and 12. 
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— XVI — 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 28-29, 1941 


The thirteenth issue of the News 
Bulletin was issued in February. It 
carried the announcement that the 
executive committe had decided to 
hold the 1941 conference in Boston in 
conjunction with the National Pro- 
bation Association, which had gone 
there instead of to Atlantic City 
where the National Conference of 
Social Work had decided to meet. The 
reason for this was in order to join 
in the celebration of the centenary of 
probation in the home city of John 
Augustus, the cobbler who had pio- 
neered in probation. The Bulletin an- 
nounced preliminary plans for the 
meeting at the Statler Hotel, the con- 
ference headquarters. It also noted 
that Richmond, Virginia, had cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of a juvenile 
court in that city on January 17. 

The next News Bulletin, issued in 
March, carried further announce- 
ments, including the membership of 
conference committees. Arrange- 
ments: John F. Perkins assisted by 
Frankland W. L. Miles, Charles J. 
Brown, Leo Leary and Charles S. 
Sullivan; program: Paul W. Alexan- 
der, chairman, and Victor B. Wyle- 
gala, Wilfred Bradshaw and Frank- 
land W. L. Miles; nominations: Perry 
L. Parsons, chairman, and Lee L. 
Ottaway, Rulon W. Clark and John 
H. Lamneck; resolutions: Clark E. 
Higbee, chairman, and Frank H. 
Bicek, Ray G. Cowan and Homer W. 
Hammond. 

It also called attention to two pa- 
pers from the pens of our members 
which appeared in the February issue 
of the Proceedings of the National 
Council of Juvenile Agencies: “The 
Juvenile Court and. Community Rela- 
tionships” by Wilfred Bradshaw of 
Indianapolis; and “The Function of 
the Juvenile Court with Regard to 
Juvenile Parole’ by Gustav L. 


Schramm of Pittsburgh. 

A tentative conference program 
was contained in the April issue of 
the News Bulletin and the completed 
program was announced in an issue 
early in May. 

The Fourth Annual Conference at 
Boston was highly successful and 
drew the largest attendance of any 
meeting up to that time. Forty-two 
judges were present, representing 
seventeen states. Only a few of the 
many visitors registered, but the 
crowd at most of the meetings neces- 
sitated moving into larger rooms. 
Judges registered were: 

Emmet Perry, Domestic Relations 
Court, Birmingham, Alabama; Philip 
B. Gilliam, Juvenile Court, Denver, 
Colorado; Frank H. Bicek, Circuit- 
Juvenile Court, Chicago, Illinois; 
Perry L. Persons, County Court, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois; Harlington Wood, 
County-Juvenile Court, Springfield, 
Illinois; T. Joseph Sullivan, Circuit 
Court, Crown Point, Indiana; Chris 
Barnette, Juvenile, Shreveport, Louis- 
iana; Robert W. DeWolf, Municipal 
Court, Portland, Maine; Cyril M. Joly, 
Municipal Court, Waterville, Maine; 
H. Hamilton Hackney, Juvenile Court, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Lyman K. 
Clark, District Court, Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts; P. Sarsfield Cunniff, District 
Court, Waltham, Massachusetts; El- 
dridge G. Davis, District Court, Mal- 
don, Massachusetts; Ralph C. Estos, 
District Court, Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts; Frederick F. Iddings, District 
Court, Stoughton, Massachusetts; 
Frank Leveroni, Juvenile Court, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Frankland W. L. 
Miles, District Court, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; John F. Perkins, Juvenile 
Court, Boston, Massachusetts; Fran- 
cis X. Reiley, District Court, West- 
borough, Massachusetts; Frank L. 
Reiley, District Court, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Philip Rubenstein, Ju- 
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venile Court, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Israel Ruby, District Court, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts; George B. Sears, 
District Court, Salem, Massachusetts; 
Clark E. Higbee, Probate Court, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Ray G. 
Cowan, Circuit Court, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Michael J. Scott, Circuit 
Court, Saint Louis, Missouri; Alfred 
J. Chretien, Municipal Court, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; Felix For- 
lenza, Domestic Relations Court, New- 
ark, New Jersey; Henry S. Waldman, 
Juvenile Court, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey; Lee L. Ottaway, County Court, 
Jamestown, New York; George W. 
Smyth, Children’s Court, White 
Plains, New York; Victor B. Wyle- 
gala, Children’s Court, Buffalo, New 
York; W. F. Bailey, Juvenile Court, 
High Point, North Carolina; Mamie 
Dowd Walker, Juvenile Court, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; Paul W. Alex- 
ander, Domestic Relations Court, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Harry L. Eastman, Juve- 
nile Court, Cleveland, Ohio; Homer 
W. Hammond, Probate Court, Lisbor, 
Ohio; John H. Lamneck, Probate 
Court, New Philadelphia, Ohio; Hu B. 
Webster, Domestic Relations Court, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Herbert G. 
Cochran, Juvenile Court, Norfoik, 
Virginia; James Hoge Ricks, Domes- 
tic Relations Court, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Secretary Arlos J. MHarbert of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, was ill 
and unable to attend. He sent as his 
representative his chief probation 
officer, Wilson Harris. 

The first session was galled to 
order at 9:30 A.M., Wednesday, May 
28, in the Statler Hotel, Harlington 
Wood presiding. The first paper pre- 
sented was by Henry S. Waldman who 
discussed “Handicaps That Beset the 
Judge.” His paper set a high tempo 
of interest and discussion that was 
maintained throughout the confer- 
ence. He listed five major handicaps 
that beset the average judge: politics, 
the lack of mental hygiene facilities, 
poor cooperation on the part of the 
schools, so-called crime prevention 
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bureaus, and police who usurp judi- 
cial functions. His paper served as a 
springboard for the question box 
period led by Clark E. Higbee which 
immediately followed it. Thirteen 
judges participated in exchanges of 
experiences and in observations most- 
ly arising out of Judge Waldman’s 
paper. 

At the luncheon at 12:30, presided 
over by Michael J. Scott, sixty-three 
judges and guests heard Dr. Augusta 
Bronner of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, Boston, on “Changing Concepts 
of Delinquency.” Dr. Bronner spoke 
extemporaneously and, unfortunate- 
ly, no notes were taken of her talk. 


The second session at 2:30 p.m. 
was presided over by Lee L. Ottaway. 
John H. Lamneck, president of the 
Ohio State Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges, gave an address en- 
titled “What a State Judges’ Organi- 
zation Can Do.” He included securing 
better understanding and cooperation 
among judges, raising of standards 
and securing more uniform admin- 
istration, a greater influence on legis- 
lation and state institutions, and bet- 
ter results from publicity backed by 
the entire organization rather than 
by the individual judge. He pointed 
his paper with illustrations drawn 
from the results «ccomplished by the 
Ohio state association during the pre- 
ceding eight years. 

John F. Perkins followed with a 
scholarly paper, “The Importance of 
Maintaining Standards.” He dealt 
with the development of character 
and good citizenship in relation to our 
conception of what good probation 
service should accomplish. 

Frankland W. L. Miles followed 
with a description of the methods 
and techniques used in his court, il- 
lustrated with charts and graphs, and 
photographic enlargements of forms 
and record sheets. At the conclusion 
of his talk, he invited all who cared 
to do so to visit and inspect his court 
which had recently been remodeled 
to provide separate hearig rooms for 
children and adults. His invitation 
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was accepted by a number sufficient 
to fill sixteen autos. All enjoyed the 
ride, escorted by a squad of motor- 
cycle police, and spent a pleasant 
hour inspecting his well-planned 
adaptation of a section of the district 
court building better to serve his 
progressive court. 

The annual dinner was strictly a 
stag affair, with the ladies being en- 
tertained elsewhere by the ladies’ en- 
tertainment committee. The judges 
were taken by bus through pictur- 
esque and historical sections of Bos- 
ton to the Brookline Country Club. 
During the dinner, entertainment was 
furnished by artists from the Boston 
radio studios. Frank H. Bicek was in 
fine form and led the group singing 
of “Old Black Joe” and other favor- 
ites. He responded to an urgent re- 
quest by soloing “Roll Out the Bar- 
rel” in his own inimitable manner. 

Leo H. Leary of the South Boston 
District Court was a genial toast- 
master. After calling on several of 
the guests he introduced Judge Bicek 
who in turn introduced the distin- 
guished speaker of the evening, Dr. 
William Healy, formerly director of 
the Psychopathic Institute of the Chi- 
cago Juvenile Court and for many 
years director of the Judge Saker 
Foundaticn of Boston. Dr. Healy de- 
livered an extremely interesting and 
at the same time witty paper under 
the title, “Who Is To Blame?” 


The executive committee held 4 
breakfast meeting Thursday morning 
and disposed of the following busi- 
ness: Voted against formally affiliat- 
ing, at this time, with the National 
Conference of Social Work or any 
organization other than the National 
Probation Association; also decided 
not to appoint a representative to the 
National Housing Committee; after 
discussing various proposals to in- 
crease the income of the association, 
including increasing’ the annual dues, 
voted to refer the matte: to the busi- 
ness meeting of the associaticn for 
general discussion and to recommend 
that the incoming executive commit- 


tee act on the matter in the light of 
such discussion. 

Retiring President Harry L. East- 
man was voted a life membership in 
the association as an appreciation of 
his long service and devotion in pro- 
moting the organization of the asso- 
ciation and serving as its executive 
for the past four years. It also voted 
to confer an associate life member- 
ship on the retiring executive secre- 
tary, Max S. Laird, in appreciation 
of his services. 

The business meeting of the asso- 
ciation was called to order at 10 A.M. 
by the president. Twenty-three mem- 
bers responded to the roll call and 
eight or ten more came in during the 
session. 

President Eastman reported a satis- 
factory growth of the organization 
during the previous year. Member- 
ship represented thirty-five states. 
After announcing his own and Mr. 
Laird’s desire to retire after four 
years in office, and commenting on 
several matters, he called for reports 
from other officers and committees. 

The report of the executive com- 
mittee was read, followed by that of 
the secretary, Arlos J. Harbert, who 
was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing the Conference. He reported on 
the membership campaign he had 
conducted during the previous year. 
He had compiled names of judges in 
forty-one states and sent letters in- 
viting membership to 2,367 judges. 
About fifty new memberships had al- 
ready been received as a result of 
this solicitation and more were ex- 
pected. The cost of this campaign, 
mainly postage, had amounted to 
$114. He recommended that his suc- 
cessor follow up this campaign. 

The treasurer, Judge Ottaway, re- 
ported receipts of $376 during the 
year. Added to the previous year’s 
balance, this totaled $621.91. Expen- 
ditures to April 30, not including the 
secretary’s expenses or those for the 
current meeting, totaled $276.51, leav- 
ing a balance of $345.49. 

Executive Secretary Laird reported 
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the paid-up membership as of May 15 
as 247, an increase of 64. Fourteen re- 
newals and new memberships had 
been received during the meeting. 
The present mailing list, including 
judges who had not renewed mem- 
berships for the current year, was 
320. He recommended that his suc- 
cessor be relieved of all work in con- 
nection with membership and that 
such work be handled by the treas- 
urer. This suggestion was later 
adopted. 


The cost of conducting the business 
of the association during the past 
year, exclusive of the annual meet- 
ing, was reported as $198.24. Expenses 
included $135.44 for stationery, much 
of which was for Secretary Harbert’s 
membership campaign, and $62.98 for 
postage, parcel post and telephone. 

The 1940 Proceedings was mimeo- 
graphed in 350 copies, and 300 copies 
were mailed. Six issues of the News 
Bulletin totaled 1,931 copies. Other 
mail totaled 777 pieces, about double 
that sent out the previous year. The 
work of the office had been perform- 
ed, as in the past, by Mr. Laird, our 
executive secretary. The work had 
been particularly heavy at times, 
especially when sending out Bulletins 
when as many as four people worked 
simultaneously from four to six hours. 
It was estimated that since January 
1, the division had given the equiva- 
lent of one person’s time for 200 
hours, or approximately five weeks. 
In view of this work and the growth 
of the association, it was suggested 
that the services of at least a part- 
time paid executive secretary be 
secured. 

A lively debate centered around the 
question of increasing the associa- 
tion’s income. Two methods were pro- 
posed: raising membership dues and 
soliciting outside contributions. Judge 
Bicek proposed a graduated member- 
ship fee based on salaries received. 
State group memberships to remain 
at $1 with one vote permitted for 
each 25 members of each group; in- 
dividual contributing memberships of 


$3; sustaining memberships of $5 for 
judges receiving salaries up to $5,000; 
$10 for those between $5,000 and 
$10,000; those receiving salaries in 
excess of $10,000 should contribute 
$15 or more a year during active 
membership with provision for ex- 
empting from dues on retirement 
from office, but continuing as retired 
members for life. Voting and eligibil- 
ity for office would be restricted to 
sustaining members and delegates 
from state or regional associations. 
Each $1 group member could become 
a sustaining member and secure an 
individual vote by paying the ap- 
propriate sustaining membership fee. 
Judge Bicek was opposed to solicit- 
ing outside contributions as he felt it 
was below the dignity of judges to 
do so. 


Ray G. Cowan championed the pro- 
posal to solicit outside contributions. 
He said he had sponsored such let- 
ters for contributions to the National 
Probation Association and one year 
had collected $2,400 in the Kansas 
City area in that manner. Many other 
judges participated in the discussion 
pro and con. Finally, George W. 
Smyth offered a motion that Judge 
Bicek’s proposal be referred to the 
incoming executive committee with 
the recommendation that the meet- 
ing had approved it in principal. Her- 
bert Cochran seconded the motion 
which was put and carried. 


The following actions were taken 
by the meeting: Section III of the 
bylaws was suspended for this meet- 
ing to permit all active members 
present to vote on all questions. Sec- 
tion III, paragraph 7, was amended 
to make the retiring president an 
ex officio member of the executive 
coinmittee. It was voted to reimburse 
the executive secretary for his ex- 
penses in attending the current meet- 
ing. 

The resolutions committee offered 
an omnibus resolution thanking the 
various persons and agencies who had 
contributed to the success of the 
meeting, which was duly approved. 
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The nominating committe proposed 
the following officers, for whom the 
meeting instructed the secretary to 
cast a blanket ballot, and they were 
duly elected: 


President, Lee L. Ottaway, James- 
town; vice-presidents, Harlington 
Wood, Springfield; Philip B. Gilliam, 
Denver; H. Hamilton Hackney, Balti- 
more; secretary, Leo J. Yehle, Syra- 
cuse; treasurer, Paul W. Alexander, 
Toledo; executive committee, Clark 
E. Higbee, Grand Rapids; Frankland 
W. L. Miles, Boston; Emmett Perry, 
Birmingham; Mamie Dowd Walker, 
Durham; Frank H. Bicek, Chicago; 
Ray G. Cowan, Kansas City; ex officio, 
Harry L. Eastman, retiring president, 
Cleveland. 


Judge Eastman thereupon called 
the new president to the chair and 
duly installed him. President Ottaway 
made a brief speech of thanks and 
would have withdrawn had Judge East- 
man not insisted that he was now of- 
ficially president. He was thereupon 
called upon to put his first motion. 

Judge Cochran, seconded by Judge 
Bicek, proposed a rising vote of 
thanks to Judge Eastman and to Mr. 
Laird for their enthusiastic and ef- 
ficient work in contributing to the 
organization and progress of the as- 
sociation. After the demonstration 
had subsided, Judge Eastman rose 
and said: “I have enjoyed the work, 
and I am sure Mr. Laird has. We are 
going to continue our interest in this 
organization.” 

The final session Thursday was a 
joint meeting with the National Pro- 
bation Association with Frank H. 
Bicek and Lee L. Ottaway taking 
turns in presiding. 

Paul W. Alexander read a paper 
entitled “Confessions of a Very Juve- 
nile Judge,” scintillating with his 
special brand of humor. 

George W. Smyth followed with a 
brief discussion of the “Youth Cor- 
rection Authority Act,” recently pro- 
posed by the American Law Institute. 
He analyzed the proposal and dis- 
cussed the problems and difficulties 


which it would raise if enacted, also 
its pessible benefits. 

H. Hamilton Hackney closed the 
session and the conference with a 
penetrating paper, “Enforcement of 
School Attendance Laws — Whose 
Job?” This was based on a seventeen- 
point questionnaire that had been 
mailed to some three hundred mem- 
bers of the association. It produced a 
large number of divergent answers 
and demonstrated how wide a vari- 
ance there is in school attendance en- 
forcement throughout the country. 
Spirited discussion protracted the ses- 
sion well into the late afternoon, 
after which the conference was for- 
mally closed. 

Many of the judges remained to 
join the National Probation Associa- 
tion in an evening banquet celebrat- 
ing the John Augustus Centenary of 
Probation. 

Lee L. Ottaway nominated a mem- 
ber of his staff, John H. Hallenbech, 
to be the new executive secretary, 
which was confirmed by the executive 
committee. 

President Ottaway requested the 
aid of Mr. Laird in getting out the 
News Bulletin reporting the annual 
meeting. Mr. Laird edited, mimeo- 
graphed and had it in the mails by 
June 19. Later, Mr. Laird also offered 
to edit and have the stencils cut for 
the 1941 Proceedings. This was great- 
ly delayed as the transcript of the 
annual meeting was held up by the 
stenographer’s work and vacation, 
and further delay was caused by dif- 
ficulties in getting copies of the pa- 
pers that had been delivered at the 
conference. All were finally received 
except that of Dr. Bonner, who had 
spoken extemporaneously and could 
not find time to write out her talk. 
The proceedings ran to 64 pages, the 
longest to date, and the stencils were 
not shipped to President Ottaway for 
mimeographing until December 1. It 
was January 1, 1942 before they were 
ready for distribution. With the con- 
clusion of this work, Mr. Laird closed 
his active services to the association. 
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— XVII — 
THE ASSOCIATION EXPANDS 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
New Orleans, Louisiana, May 6-7, 1942 
Judge Lee L. Ottaway’s Report on his Administration 


I am glad to respond to a request 
that I write of what I like to call the 
“Expansion Period” of The Associa- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges of 
America, forerunner of The National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

At the time of which I speak, we 
had passed through those days of 
voluminous correspondence; of sug- 
gestion to various state associations 
of judges of children’s courts; of dis- 
cussion at various bar meetings, pro- 
bation gatherings and conferences of 
social workers; to say nothing of the 
many discussions among ourselves. 
The organization conference at Erie, 
Fennsylvania, had come and gone. 
The tireless work of Harry L. East- 
man had finally blossomed into a com- 
pleted organization and we had been 
launched and left to sink or swim. 

Here is the period, after the first 
shouting is over, when many an or- 
ganization fails because the enthu- 
siasm which produced it has burned 
out like a flash of fire. But we were 
able to induce Judge Eastman to con- 
tinue as president during those first 
few years until we could ride out 
this backwash of spent enthusiasm. 

However, at the meeting at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1941, Judge East- 
man definitely announced that he 
could no longer give the time or the 
energy to continue. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to find a new presi- 
dent and I was chosen to carry on. 


Judges of state and municipal 
courts often find their deepest in- 
terest in the problems within their 
own state borders. Obviously much 
still remained to be done to get our 
association off dead center and actual- 
ly moving toward the goal of general 
interest and usefulness throughout 
the Nation. It was with the hope of 


attracting judicial interest in the east 
and particularly in New England that 
the conference was taken to Boston. 
It had been a splendid meeting; but 
a group who only get together once 
a year are always in danger of turn- 
ing back to their individual activities 
and about half forgetting the next 
annual meeting. Although we had 
practically no funds, we undertook at 
this time to send to all members fre- 
quently a folder with such items of 
interest as could be assembled. To 
save costs this was edited and mimeo- 
graphed in my office. The practice of 
attempting to attract, by personal 
correspondence, the attention of 
judges who were not yet members 
was continued. 

Many suggestions were received as 
to the location of the next annual 
conference. A considerable number 
were in favor of the Midwest or 
Saint Louis or Memphis, but the ma- 
jority finally decided on New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and the date was set for 
May i942. 

Those who are actively engaged in 
their own affairs (and I was already 
county judge and surrogate as well 
as chitdren’s court judge in a pupu- 
lous rural] county) know of the dif- 
ficulty involved in setting up a con- 
ference or convention in a city more 
than a thousand miles away. The real 
success of this meeting in New Or- 
leans was very largely due to the 
capable and tireless work of Chris 
Barnette of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
who spent his time and energy in 
making so many of the arrangements. 

It was a good meeting, one where 
new judges, not formerly present at 
early conferences, attended. 

In the early days, in view of finan- 
cial problems, much consideration 
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had been given to the suggestion that 
we affiliate ourselves with some other 
organization such as a bar association 
or some social or probation group. 
It was at New Orleans that a deter- 
mination was definitely reached to 
continue as a distinct entity. The Bar 
of New Orleans was most gracious 
and entertained us at a dinner at 
which almost every judge in the city 
was present. The meeting was the 
forerunner of many more successful 
gatherings through the years which 
have intervened. 


One of the great blessings of today 
is found in the systems of transpor- 
tation which make it possible for 
those of like interest in all parts of 
the country to gather and confer 
about their common problems. The 
judicial branch of government has it- 
self developed slowly and changes lit- 
tle. The courts for children, the new 
handmaiden of justice, have taken a 
tremendous stride in the compara- 
tively short period of their existence. 
That this has occurred is due in part, 
at least, to the exchange of ideas and 
the maturing of plans and practice 
and procedure at conferences which 
the association makes possible. 

The time I spent as president was 
ene of the happiest years of my life. 
I only wish it were possible for me 
always to be present when your con- 
ference meets. 

The Fifth Annual Conference was 
held at the Saint Charles Hotel in 
New Orleans on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 6 and 7, 1942. The 
association met in the Queen City in 
conjunction with the National Pro- 
bation Association and the National 
Conference of Social Work. 

The official registration list shows 
the names of the following judges: 

Paul W. Alexander, Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Toledo; Chris Barnette, 
Caddo Parish Juvenile Court, Shreve- 
port; Walter H. Be¢kham, Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, Miam:: 
Frank H. Bicek, Cook County Juve- 
nile Court, Chicago; L. William 
Brown, Columbia Juvenile Court, Co- 


lumbia; Rulon W. Clark, Juvenile 
Court, Salt Lake City; Stephen Clink, 
Probate and Juvenile Court, Muske- 
gon; Ray G. Cowan, Kansas City Cir- 
cuit Court, Juvenile Division, Kansas 
City; Fred D. Faulkner, Connecticut 
State Juvenile Court, New Haven; 
Philip B. Gilliam, Denver Juvenile 
Court, Denver; H. Hamilton Hackney, 
Baltimore Juvenile Court, Baltimore; 
Homer W. Hammond, Columbiana 
County Probate and Juveniie Court, 
Lisbon; Anna Veters Levy, Orleans 
Parish Juvenile Court, New Orleans; 
Lee L. Ottaway, Chautauqua County 
Surrogate and Juvenile Court, James- 
town; Emmett Perry, Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, Birming- 
ham; Perry L. Persons, Wake County 
Court, Waukegan; Michael J. Scott, 
Circuit and Juvenile Court, Saint 
Louis; Max Spelke, Connecticut State 
Juvenile, Stamford; Garland Watkins, 
Fulton County Juvenile Court, Atlan- 
ta; Ran G. Whittle, Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Court, Roanoke; 
Harlington Wood, Sangamon County 
Court, Springfield; John J. Wingrave, 
Orleans Parish Juvenile Court, New 
Orleans; Hu B. Webster, Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, Knox- 
ville; John H. Hallenbeck, executive 
secretary of the association, James- 
town. 

It is believed that several more 
judges were in attendance, but failed 
to register. Three of the judges were 
accompanied by their wives. ['wenty- 
one other persons were present, 
either as speakers or guests. The 
registration list shows an attendance 
of a total of fifty-one persons. 


An absence of formal papers and 
an exceptional amount of informal 
discussion and fellowship were the 
distinguishing features of the 1942 
annual meeting. A display of court 
exhibits assembled by L. Wallace 
Hoffman, chief probation officer of 
the Toledo, Ohio, Juvenile Court, 
was one of the interesting attractions. 
Among the articles displayed were 
casework materials from the courts 
in Westchester County, New York, 
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Washington, Atlanta, Seattle, Colum- 
bus, Toledo and Pittsburgh. The Los 
Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment furnished an elaborate display 
of pictures depicting its work. A col- 
lection of annual reports and mis- 
cellaneous publications, useful in 
interpreting the courts to the com- 
munities, represented various courts 
throughout the country and the state 
departments of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, Indiana and Oregon. 

At the opening session Wednesday 
morning, President Ottaway intro- 
duced Chris Barnette who was chair- 
man of the local arrangements com- 
mittee. Ray G. Cowan took the chair 
and introduced Jess S. Cave, com- 
missioner of finance of the City of 
New Orleans, William D. Goff, first 
assistant attorney general of Louis- 
iana, and Anna Veters Levy who 
made addresses of welcome. Presi- 
dent Ottaway followed with the key- 
note speech, “Carry Through.” Then 
ensued a general discussion on “How 
Shall We Handle the Delinquent of 
Low Intelligence?” 

The Wednesday luncheon, presided 
over by H. Hamilton Hackney, was 
followed by a motion picture present- 
ed by Paul W. Alexander and his 
chief probation officer, L. Wallace 
Hoffman. It purpose was primarily 
to give a concrete example of one way 
of educating the people and keeping 
up an interest in juvenile work dur- 
ing war time. 

The afternoon was spent, as guests 
of the State of Louisiana, on board 
the good ship “McCloskey” touring 
the river and harbor. Interesting 
items of the history of New Orleans 
were related and points of interest 
highlighted durin; the cruise. The 
occasion lent itself to a high degree 
of fraternization and true southern 
hospitality was constantly in evi- 
dence. 

The evening banquet was held at 
the world-famous restaurant, An- 
toine’s, in the French Quarter. The 
array of savory viands was followed 
by a feast of fellowship and a flow 


of song to which each judge and 
visitor contributed his share. 

The Thursday morning session, pre- 
sided over by Emmett Perry, was 
devoted to three short talks and a 
general discussion of the subject, 
“Cooperation Between the Juvenile 
Court and Police Departments.” Mi- 
chael J. Scott described how he had 
overcome the antagonism that existed 
in his city between the police and the 
court. Walter H. Beckham described 
a five-point program that he had 
worked out with the police of his 
city. This included education in juve- 
nile court law and procedure; the 
creation of a police juvenile aid de- 
partment and crime prevention bu- 
reau; seeing that the police got all the 
publicity due them; arousing their 
interest in recreational work with 
children; and joining with the police 
in matters of policy, publicity and 
new legislation. Harlington Wood 
told how he had succeeded in over- 
coming misunderstanding and oppo- 
sition by the police. He searched un- 
til he found a likely man in the de- 
partment and then persuaded the 
mayor to attach him to the court. 
There he served as a liaison officer 
and was able to interpret the court 
and police department to each other 
and develop harmony and coopera- 
tion. Many judges added their obser- 
vations from the floor. 

The Thursday luncheon was pre- 
sided over by Frank H. Bicek who 
introduced his court psychiatrist, Dr. 
Jerry R. Hora, who had prepared a 
paper on “Practical Considerations of 
a Juvenile Court Psychiatrist.” Yield- 
ing to the tone of the conference, he 
abandoned his manuscript and talked 
informally, describing his practices 
and experiences in the Chicago court. 

Francis H. Hiller, field representa- 
tive of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, spoke informally on the pro- 
posed changes in the Standard Juve- 
nile Court Act as tentatively prepared 
by a nationwide committee. A num- 
ber of members of the judges’ asso- 
ciation were on this committee and 
had taken part in its deliberations. 
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The business meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held in the afternoon. 
President Ottaway read his annual 
report. Treasurer Alexander reported 
total receipts of $426.11, expenditures 
of $326.29, and balance on hand of 
$99.82. Executive Secretary John H. 
Hallenbeck read his report in which 
he recommended that steps be taken 
to increase revenues. Membership 
Chairman Paul W. Alexander report- 
ed the principal growth of the asso- 
ciation between the Boston and New 
Orleans meetings was in Pennsyl- 
vania, 41 new members; Massachu- 
setts, 10; Alabama, 9; New York, 8; 
New Hampshire, 6; a total of 106 
new members. 

The resolutions committee, Anna 
Veters Levy, Walter H. Beckham and 
Rulon W. Clark, in addition to sub- 
mitting the usual resolutions of 
thanks, etc., brought in two others of 
general interest which were adopted. 
One concerned the return of inter- 
state runaways, believed to be the fi- 
nancial responsibility of the Federal 
Government. It was resolved that the 
association undertake to secure fed- 
eral legislation to this end, appoint 
a committee of three to cooperate 
with similar committees of other or- 
ganizations, and also appoint a com- 
mittee to establish recommended 
standards and a voluntary method of 
procedure and sharing expenses pend- 
ing federal enactments. To the first 
committee, later appointed, were 
named Walter H. Beckham, Chairman, 
and Hu B. Webster and Gustav L. 
Schramm. 

Anticipating an increase in delin- 
quency and family programs during 
war time, the second resolution urged 
all governmental agencies responsible 
for financing juvenile courts to make 
adequate provisions in future budgets 
to meet the cost of such increases. 

The nominating committee, under 
the chairmanship of’ Philip B. Gil- 
liam, was divided over the nomina- 
tion for president. By a two-thirds 
vote they named Harlington Wood in 
the slate they presented. The dissent- 


ing member, Hamilton Hackney, nom- 
inated Paul W. Alexander from the 
floor. In the balloting that followed, 
Judge Alexander prevailed so that 
the following were elected to office: 


President, Paul W. Alexander, To- 
ledo; vice-presidents, H. Hamilton 
Hackney, Baltimore; Chris Barnette, 
Shreveport; Rulon W. Clark, Salt 
Lake City; secretary, Michael J. Scott, 
Saint Louis; treasurer, Anna Veters 
Levy, New Orleans; executive com- 
mittee, Frank H. Bicek, Chicago; Em- 
mett Perry, Birmingham; Frankland 
W. L. Miles, Boston; Philip B. Gil- 
liam, Denver; Walter H. Beckham, 
Miami; ex officio, Past President Lee 
L. Ottaway, Jamestown. 


Executive Secretary L. Wallace 
Hoffman, chief probation officer, To- 
ledo, was later nominated and his ap- 
pointment confirmed. 


In the evening, the judges met 
jointly with the opening session of 
the National Probation Association, 
the highlight of which was an in- 
teresting and instructive talk by 
Margery Fry, a former chairman of 
one of the juvenile courts in London, 
England. She was a delightful per- 
sonality who was constantly seen in 
spirited conferences with various 
American judges. 

President Alexander was beset by 
many handicaps in getting out the 
1942 Proceedings which was not 
placed in the mails until late July. It 
consisted of sixteen pages and cover, 
about half of which was devoted to 
association matters and those in a 
greatly condensed form. Eight pages 
were devoted to a slightly condensed 
version of a paper read by Dean Ros- 
coe Pound before a session of the 
National Probation Association but 
which was included because of its 
great interest to association members. 
It was entitled “What Every Juvenile 
Judge Should Know” and discussed 
the changing legal attitudes and con- 
cepts toward the juvenile courts dur- 
ing their development and up to the 
present. 
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— XVIII — 
THE WAR YEARS 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 18-19, 1944 
Administration of Judge Paul W. Alexander 


Although the United States entered 
the war in December 1941, it was not 
until we were well into 1942 that the 
full significance of our entry into the 
war began to be realized. As the mili- 
tary and civilian war effort became 
better organized, most phases of our 
domestic life, and particularly our 
family life, became more disorganized. 

Not the least of the disorganization 
struck the staffs of our juvenile 
courts. The young and able-bodied 
men volunteered or were drafted; 
many of the older men were called 
into noncombat military posts; psy- 
chologists and _ psychiatrists were 
among the first to go. Women work- 
ers were drawn into all sorts of gov- 
ernmental agencies, nursing, the Red 
Cross. To make bad matters worse, 
the war industries offered such lucra- 
tive attractions that it was a fortunate 
judge who was able to retain the rem- 
nants of his staff. 

Victor B. Wylegala, judge of the 
Children’s Court of Erie County (Buf- 
falo), New York, took over from the 
new president the difficult but im- 
portant task of membership chairman. 
Judge Wylegala persevered until he 
obtained the name and address of 
nearly every juvenile court judge in 
the country. He then set about to 
persuade each judge that if he were 
to join forces with every other judge 
(in our national organization), to- 
gether they could go far in devising 
and applying new and efficacious 
methods to counter the rising tide of 
delinquency. Not only did he bom- 
bard the judges individually, he tried 
to work through state organizations. 

Meanwhile, in October 1942, the 
association was represented by a num- 
ber of judges, including the president, 
at the annual conference of the 


American Prison Association and the 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Juvenile Agencies in New 
York. During the winter, committees 
were appointed and plans were made 
for the 1943 convention to be held 
in Cleveland, commencing May 21. 
The announcements of the time and 
place and indications of what the pro- 
gram would be were sent to each 
member during the spring. 

On the morning of Saturday, May 
15, a little after 9:00 o’clock, your 
president received qa postcard from 
the Hotel Cleveland advising that all 
reservations had cancelled. 
Long distance phone calls to Judge 
Eastman in Cleveland and to the Na- 
tional Probation Association in New 
York confirmed the fact that the 
meetings of the National Probation 
Association and the National Con- 
ference on Social Work had been 
cancelled at the behest of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

There being no time to communi- 
cate with the entire executive com- 
mittee, the president assumed the 
responsibility of cancelling the con- 
vention of our association. It being 
impossible to tell just who had plan- 
ned to attend and who had not, it be- 
came necessary to notify our entire 
membership of the cancellation, and 
283 notices were in the mail by 12:30 
that Saturday noon. 


Of the ten papers scheduled to be 
given, five were eventually collated 
and published in an “Interim Pro- 
ceedings” which was in effect a re- 
port of the 1943 convention that was 
never held. The papers are as follows: 

Camille Kelly, Memphis, Tennessee, 
“An Over-all Review of Juvenile De- 
linquency.” 

Philip B. Gilliam, Denver, Celorado, 
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“Extra-judicial Activities of a Juve- 
nile Judge.” 

Nochem S. Winnet, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, “Shall Curfew Ring 
Tonight?” 


Ira I. Brought, U. S. Secret Service 
Agent, “An Educational Program in 
Delinquency Prevention.” 


Max Spelke, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, “The Juvenile Court in a War 
Industries Area.” 

The executive committee was duly 
polled a couple of times and it was 
finally decided not to attempt to have 
a convention during 1943. However, 
it became app2rent that for the good 
of the organization it would be ad- 
visable to have a meeting of the 
executive committee. 


Accordingly the president called a 
meeting of the executive committee 
to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York, November 19 and 20, 
1943, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the National Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies which was de- 
voting its entire program to a nation- 
wide forum on juvenile delinquency. 

Executive committee members in 
attendance were: Paul W. Alexander, 
Toledo, president; Michael J. Scott, 
Saint Louis, secretary; Rulon W. 
Clark, Salt Lake City, Walter H. Beck- 
ham, Miami; Fred D. Faulkner, New 
Haven; Philip B. Gilliam, Denver; 
Frankland W. L. Miles, Boston. Other 
judges attending the meetings were: 
Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo, chair- 
man of membership promotion; 


Nochem S. Winnet, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges; Frank J. 
Pfaff, Elizabeth, chairman of the 
auditing committee; and Morris E. 
Barison, Jersey City. 

Anna Veters Levy, New Orleans, 
treasurer of the association, was un- 
able to attend, but submitted a de- 
tailed report showing a balance on 
hand November 15 of $81.79. 

Judge Wylegala reported the en- 
rollment of 17 new members, includ- 
ing judges from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and Adelaide, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, the only two members outside 
the United States. Membership prob- 
lems were discussed and plans made 
for further efforts under the con- 
tinued able leadership of Judge Wyle- 
gala. 


The matter of electing new officers 
was brought up. Because of the post- 
ponement of our 1943 annual meet- 
ing, the officers elected at New Or- 
leans in 1942 were held over. 

Upon motion of Judge Clark, it was 
voted unanimously to hold the next 
annua! meeting of the association in 
Cleveland, in May or June 1944, dur- 
ing the two days immediately preced- 
ing the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Probation Association. 


Judge Beckham, chairman of the 
special committee on interstate run- 
aways, presented a proposed draft of 
legislation to be submitted to Con- 
gress, providing for federal payment 
of the cost of returning such run- 
aways, etc. 


Pertinent Features of Report of Special Committee on 
Revision of Constitution 


Some months ago our founder and 
first president, Harry L. Eastman of 
Cleveland, through Max S. Laird, for 
years our executive secretary, sug- 
gested that our constitution in its 
present form is unworkable; that in 
fact it has never been possible to 
follow it literally in all its provisions. 
The trouble lies in that our organiza- 


tion was designed as a confederation 
of state organizations rather than a 
body of individual judges, and as it 
turned out, there were more indi- 
vidual judges than state organiza- 
tions. 

Your committee, 


therefore, con- 


densed the existing constitution and 
bylaws into one short document of 
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two pages, aiming at simplicity and 
flexibility, and endeavoring to retain 
all of the important features. 

In addition, your committee deems 
it advisable to change the name some 
what. The word “council” was chosen 
because it is more indicative of an 
advisory body than “association.” 
“National” was_ substituted for 
“America” because Canadian judges 
do not seem to be interested in our 
organization. 


Your committee to revise the con- 
stitution, consisting of eight members 
of the executive committee and four 
other members appointed by the 
president, recommends the substitu- 
tion of the draft submitted herewith 
for the existing constitution and by- 
laws. 

The report was signed by Judges 
Alexander, Scott, Clark, Barnette, 
Beckham, Faulkner, Gilliam, Miles, 
Wylegala, Winnet, Pfaff and Barison. 

The revamped constitution was 
mimeographed and copies mailed to 
every member of the association, with 
explanatory notes and a postcard bal- 
lot. The response to the request for 
balloting was encouraging. The vote, 
by a substantial majority of the mem- 
bership, was practically unanimously 
in favor of the new constitution, and 
it was declared adopted as of the 
1944 convention. 

All during 1942 and 1943, while 
war clouds were gathering, the clouds 
of juvenile delinquency had also 
been gathering. Concern not only 
for the present but for future gen- 
erations began to be expressed more 
and more widely. Toward the latter 
part of 1943, the United States Senate 
adopted a resolution authorizing an 
investigation into the phenomenon 
(S. Res. 74, 78th Congress). The 
committee was headed by Senator 
Claude Pepper. Hardly had the 


president of the association returned 
from the executive committee niect- 
ing in New York when he received a 
telephone call irom Washington sum- 
moning him to appear before the 
Pepper Committee. 


He accepted and 
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the association was represented at 
the hearings November 30-December 
2, 1943, by the president and his chief 
prebation officer, L. Wallace Hoff- 
man of Toledo. 


Your representative pointed out to 
the committee that committees and 
commissions of all types and varie- 
ties have been investigating this 
social phenomenon for the _ past 
couple of years; that these inquiries 
have resulted in a vast amount of 
learned conversation and lurid head- 
lines; that we took it for granted the 
United States Senate was interested 
in translating all this learned conver- 
sation into action; that, as the hand- 
ling and control of delinquency is 
primarily a problem for the local 
communities, and as the Federal 
Government is constitutionally limit- 
ed in its activities, we took it for 
granted the Senate Committee was 
and should be interested primarily in 
matters having a definite federal 
angle—in other words, matters that 
the Federal Government could do 
something about; and that, there- 
fore, we were confining ourselves 
strictly to matters having a federal 
angle and saying nothing about the 
opportunities and obligations of the 
states and local communities. 

Your representative submitted for 
the record the June 1943 issue of 
“Probation” on the subject of de- 
linquency statistics (which he be- 
lieves to be the most accurate sta- 
tistical analysis extant); the report 
of the crime prevention committee 
of the American Prison Association, 
headed by Professor Sheldon Glueck 
of Harvard Law School, which very 
thoroughly analyzes state and local 
methods of combating wartime and 
postwar delinquency; and publication 
No. 301 of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, which, in 
the opinion of your representative, is 
the best thing the Children’s Bureau 
has ever done and which maps out a 
blueprint for local communities to 
follow in meeting delinquency prob- 
lems. 
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Your representative’s views were 
submitted in the form of a twelve- 
point program, in outline, for federal 
action, pertinent provisions of which 
are as follows: 

1. PERSONNEL. Our nation has 
recruited a mighty army to carry on 
the war against our foreign enemies. 
But to wage the war against the 
enemy already within our borders, 
juvenile delinquency—the nation has 
depleted, not recruited, the already 
inadequate army of workers carrying 
on the war against delinquency. 
Largely this is due to the higher 
salaries offered by war industries and 
private business, but a portion is also 
due to the greater inducements offer- 
ed by other services, governmental or 
quasi-governmental, and the drafting 
of juvenile court and_ institution 
workers, e. g., probation officers, 
supervisors. Liberalizing the regula- 
tions for deferring such governmental 
employes (state and local as well as 
federal) might ease the situation. 


2. RECREATION. While adequate 
recreation facilities constitute no 
panacea, they are a potent factor. 
Just when they should have been ex- 
tended, they have been curtailed. 
We are not suggesting a revival of 
WPA, but we do suggest some sort 
of federal subsidy for this purpose. 
The cities either can’t or won’t do 
their part; and if it is to be done 
it looks as if the Federal Government 
would have to step in. 

3. POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION. 
Brick and mortar alone do not make 
good children’s services. Good pro- 
grams for handling juvenile delin- 
quents require first good personnel 
and administration. But adequate 
physical facilities, like sharp tools, 
enable the workman to do a better 
job. Many states and cities have 
tragically inadequate quarters for 
their juvenile courts, detention 


homes, and juvenile institutions. New 
construction for these purposes is 
contemplated by the postwar plan- 
ning authorities in some communi- 
But it is doubtful if they can 


ties. 


be handled without federal aid, per- 
haps along the line of the old PWA. 
We suggest grants in aid but with a 
string attached to assure that the 
new institution be staffed and ope-- 
ated only in acordance with defi- 
nitely approved standards. 


4. POLICE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
It would appear desirable that the 
juvenile police officer be taught to 
comprehend as well as apprehend. 
Yet it is too much to expect the 
states or cities to set up agencies to 
train policemen along this line—and 
it's out of the question to expect 
policemen generally to attend schools 
of social work. If anything along this 
line is ever to be accomplished, it 
looks as if the Federal Government 
would have to come forward. We 
therefore suggest the establishment 
in different parts of the country of 
small training schools (no physical 
equipment would appear necessary) 
available to all federal, state and 
local police officers who handle 
juveniles, They could follow the 
lines of the FBI training school, but 
with emphasis on the social and psy- 
chological aspects of handling juve- 
niles rather than on the criminal. 


5. UNIFORM DIVORCE LAW. 
Broken homes are always listed as a 
factor contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency. Yet in all the hue and 
cry raised about the increase in de- 
linquency, very little has been said 
about the increasing divorce rate 
which, in many communities, has ex- 
ceeded the rise in delinquency. We 
suggest a renewal of the efferts in- 
itiated by Senator Capper some 
twenty years ago for an improved 
and uniform divorce law. 


6. INTERSTATE RUNAWAYS. 
When a child runs away and is picked 
up in a distant state, an interstate 
problem is presented which we hold 
rightfully belongs to the Federal 
Government. Often the child’s par- 
ents are unable to pay the cost of 
returning him to his home. The As- 
sociation of Juvenile Court Judges of 
America is preparing legislation to 
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provide for the assumption of the 
expense of returning interstate run- 
aways by the Federal Government. 
We trust that when it is whipped into 
acceptable shape it will receive the 
support of both houses of Congress. 

7. NEW AND VARIED TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS. We suggest the 
establishment of regional correctional 
schools at once for the training of the 
defective delinquent and eventually 
for other types, with the provision 
that commitment to such institutions 
could be made by all the states in 
that region. 

8. FEDERAL CAMPS. We sug- 
gest the establishment of probation 
camps for boys between the ages of 
14 and 18, such camps to be operated 
on a regional basis with neighboring 
states having the right to commit 
children for a probation period. 

9 MORE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. We suggest that the Fed- 
eral Government, which has already 
extended aid to vocational schools 
through Smith-Hughes funds, liberal- 
ize the restrictions placed on these 
funds and encourage the develop- 
ment of coordinated vocational train- 
ing for the student not able to meet 
the high standard of scholastic ex- 
cellence required in Smith-Hughes 
schools. 

10. CHILDGUIDANCE PRO- 
GRAMS. Since it is a well-known 
fact that children present symptoms 
of their delinquency six months to 
two years prior to police and court 
contact, and since few school systems 
have an adequate method of dealing 
with these children prior to actual 
delinquency, we suggest that the 
Federal Government encourage 
through financial aid the establish- 
ment of student guidance and coun- 
seling programs in the school sys- 
tems of the country. 

11. FAMILY LIFE PROGRAM. 
We suggest that the family life 
program now being conducted by 
the United States Department of 
Education in four demonstration cen- 
ters throughout the country be en- 
couraged and expanded. 
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12. RESOURCES FOR MOTHERS 
IN INDUSTRY. The wholesale em- 
ployment of women in industry has 
been an important factor in the pres- 
ent disorganization of family life and 
has created a new type of child com- 
monly known as the “door-key step- 
child,” the child who goes to schcol 
with a housekey around his neck. 
We suggest that the Federal Govern- 
ment take every possible step to 
assure that mothers entering war 
industry first make adequate provi- 
sion for their children. We further 
suggest that the restrictions of the 
Lanham Act limiting funds to the 
care of children under 14 be extend- 
ed to cover children under 18. 


The verbatim transcript of the association’s 
suggestion as presented through its president 
and his aide may be found on pages 14-35 
and 592-595 of the report of the hearings 
published by the Government Printing Office 
in 1944 under the general caption, ‘“‘Wartime 


Health and Education.” 

A report of these proceedings in 
condensed form was mimeographed 
and sent to every member, along 
with the report of the executive com- 
rittee, in December 1943. 

In summing up the activities and 
progress of the association, hence- 
forth to be known as the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
President Alexander, on May 17, 
1944, at the Cleveland Convention, 
had the following to say: 


“I think I see evidences that dur- 
ing the past two years the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges has 
increased in wisdom and _ stature. 
There seems to have been laid the 
groundwork of a better understand- 
ing between the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the juvenile 
court judges. This is evidenced by 
the fact that we have been consulted 
by the head of the Bureau, have 
been invited to exchange views, and 
have been offered representation on 
national committees originating in 
the Children’s Bureau. Obviously a 
clearer understanding of our respec- 
tive purposes, peculiar problems, and 
special fields of activity will be 
mutually beneficial. 
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“Our advice and counsel has been 
requested by the United States Sen- 
ate—specifically, the subcommittee 
investigating the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, known as the Pepper 
Committee; and the senators were 
kind enough to express appreciation 
of the twelve-point program which 
we submitted. 

“Our cooperation has been sought 
ty a number of national and state 
organizations such as the Follow-up 
Program on the 1940 White House 
Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy; various state committees on 
youth in wartime; the National Con- 
ference of Juvenile Agencies, who, 
incidentally, appreciated so much 
our executive committee’s attendance 
at their annual conference in New 
York that they passed a resolution 
of thanks and gave us representa- 
tion on their board; by the Michigan 
Juvenile Judges Association; the 
Ohio Welfare Conference; and the 
National Probation Association. 


“In addition to being called upon 
by the state and national organiza- 
tions already mentioned, our assist- 
ance and services have been request- 
ed by local judges, juvenile court 
committees, bar associations and 
other agencies, to help them with 
jocal problems. We have been in 
position to render personal service 
of this nature in Jackson, Michigan; 
Richmond, Virginia; Chicago; Mil- 
waukee; Detroit; Indianapolis; Cleve- 
land, Columbus and various other 
Ohio cities, and have also made 
personal appearances in Ann Arbor 
and Saginaw, Michigan; New York 
City and Washington, D. C. Of course, 
this has not been at the expense of 
the National Council. 

“Your National Council was recent- 
ly honored by representation on a 
joint broadcast from Detroit with 
Father Flanagan, famed founder of 
Boystown. And we have been called 
upon for contributions of one sort or 
another by a number of national 
periodicals, such as Life, The Woman, 
The Educational Forum, Time, the 


Harvard Law Review, the Duke Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly, the Journal of 
Criminal Law, Probation, Federal 
Probation, the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
cies, and others.” 

Following publication of the execu- 
tive committee's meeting and senate 
investigation late in 1943, efforts 
were directed mainly toward building 
an extra-helpful program for the 
1944 convention, to help make up 
for having had to call off the 1943 
meeting. Unusual efforts were made 
to bring together as many judges as 
possible desvite the exigencies of the 
war effort and the difficulties of 
wartime travel. 

The Seventh Annual Conference, 
held at the Hotel Statler in Cleve- 
land, Thursday and Friday, May 18 
and 19, was voted by those in attend- 
ance the most successful in the his- 
tory of the organization to that 
time, both in the number in attend- 
ance and in interest and enthusiam 
shown. The actual registration was 
73 and included 55 judges, 2 
referees, 10 probation officers and 
6 other guests. There were several 
judges and others who neglected to 
register, so that the actual attend- 
ance was about 80 persons. The 
following is the registration list: 

Harry L. Albright, Saint Clairsville, 
Ohio; Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, 
Ohio; A. M. Barber, Wauseon, Ohio; 
Chris Barnette, Shreveport, Louis- 
iana; John W. Baxter, Sandusky, 
Ohio; H. R. Beckenbach, Youngstown, 
Ohio; V. A. Bennehoff, Tiffin, Ohio; 
Lloyd B. Bennett, Eaton, Ohio; 
Frank H. Bicek, Chicago, Illinois; 
Lincoln C. Bogue, St. Petersburg, 
Florida; Anthony A. Bosch, police, 
Toledo, Ohio; F. C. Bowers, Urbana, 
Ohio; Florence Bradley, referee, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; A. J. Bray, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio; Frank Brogler, CPO, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Wm. L. Brown, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Charles 
L. Chute, NPA, New York, New 
York; Rulon W. Clark, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Stephen H. Clink, Muskegon, 
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Michigan; Ray G. Cowan, Kansas 
City, Missouri; S. H. Cramer, Mans- 
field, Ohio; Harry L. Eastman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Fred C. Faulkner, New 
Haven, Connecticut; Genevieve Ga- 
bower, Chn. Bur., Washington, D. C.; 
Oscar Gast, Marion, Ohio; Harry G. 
Gram, Springfield, Ohio; Arlos J. 
Harbert, Clarksburg, West Virginia; 
Oscar Hunsicker, Akron, Ohio; How- 
ard R. Hush, CPO, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; O. A. James, Salem, IIli- 
nois; Sydney W. Jones, Warren, Ohio; 
W. E. Kellogg, Medina, Ohio; Paul 
Kichliter, Tampa, Florida; J. H. 
Lamneck, New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
Thomas J. Leahy, Canton, Ohio; Anna 
Veters Levy, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Wendell F. Lansing, Evansville, In- 
diana; George M. McNamara, referee, 
Denver, Colorado; Dewey Montgom- 
ery, Bloomington, Illinois; S. John 
Morrow, Uniontown, Pennsylvania; 
Jeanette Nelson, clerk, Toledo, Ohio; 
Conness Northern, CPO, Evansville, 
Indiana; Alice Nutt, Chn. Bur., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Robert W. Palmer, Dun- 
kirk, New York; Frank J. Pfaff, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Frank J. Pollock, 
Painesville, Ohio; Millard Prichard, 
CPO, Muskegon, Michigan; Mark W. 
Rhoads, Indianapolis, Indiana; James 
Hoge Ricks, Richmond, Virginia; 
Clayton Rose, Columbus, Ohio; C. M. 
Ross, Coshocton, Ohio; Frank S. 
Sawyer, Fredonia, New York; Gustav 
L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ray P. Scott, Marshalltown, 
Iowa; Raymond P. Smith, Lima, Ohio; 
George W. Smyth, White Plains, New 
York; Andrew B. Steele, CPO, Kansas 
City, Missouri; R. J. Shellhorn, 
Sandusky, Ohio; Mabel H. Shepherd, 
ADC, Cleveland, Ohio; John T. Sloan, 
Columbia, South Carolina; R. Garnier 
Strut, NPA, New York, New York; 
Dean E. Terry, Prava, Utah; Clark 
E. Tucker, Kansas City, Kansas; 
James E. Thomas, Greenville, Ohio; 
Mamie Dowd Walker, Durham, North 
Carolina; H. B. Webster, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Randolph G. Whittle, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Fred B. Wright, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Victor B. 


Wyiegala, Buffalo, New York; Evelyn 
Wilder, PO, Evansville, Indiana; Guy 
M. Wilhite, PO, Akron, Ohio; Paul 
R. Witwer, CPO, Akron, Ohio; Leo 
J. Yehle, Syracuse, New York. 

Judge Emmett Perry, on leave 
from the court at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, while serving as a captain in 
the Army, was scheduled to be the 
principal speaker at the annual 
dinner, but was unable to obtain a 
furlough that would permit him to 
come to Cleveland. Judge Philip B. 
Gilliam of Denver had to cancel his 
attendance at the last minute because 
of the death of his brother. 

Local arrangements were handled 
by a committee of members of the 
Cleveland Juvenile Court under the 
chairmanship of the former execu- 
tive secretary, Max S. Laird, while 
Mrs. Harry L. Eastman headed a 
women’s entertainment committee. 

The program committee, under the 
chairmanship of Judge Wylegala, pre- 
pared an unusual setup. There were 
only a few prepared papers. Most 
of the topics were presented by dis- 
cussion leaders, working from notes, 
and then thrown open for general 
discussion from the floor. Many 
members present expressed a high 
degree of satisfaction at the turn the 
discussions took and felt that they 
had greatly profited from the state- 
ments of experience and fact that this 
method elicited. 

The Thursday morning session was 
epened by President Alexander who 
presented Judge Eastman to make 
the welcoming address. Judge Whit- 
tle responded. Judge Bicek then led 
a discussion on “The War’s Impact 
Upon the Judicial Officer.’ Most 
judges are also the administrative 
officers of their courts and as such 
are confronted with the task of secur- 
ing appropriations and facilities with 
which to care for the children who 
are brought to the attention of the 
court. This problem, difficult enough 
during peace times, had been aggra- 
vated by the war because of the in- 
crease in the number of both de- 
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pendent and delinquent children 
brought to the attention of the 
court. Among these difficulties he 
included inadequate staffs, low re- 
muneration and the lack of foster 
homes. The discussion that followed 
largely centered around the ques- 
tion, “How to Answer Queries about 
the Increase in Delinquency?” 

At the Thursday noon luncheon, 
more than sixty persons sat down, 
all the tables would accommodate. 
Following it, Ray G. Cowan, assisted 
by his chief probation officer, Mr. 
Andrew Steele, screened a sound mo- 
tion picture showing the recently 
erected juvenile court building in 
Kansas City and scenes of the homes 
and instituiions maintained by Jack- 
son County for the care of depend- 
ent and delinquent children. The 
picture was enjoyed by ell those 
present who expressed their appre- 
ciation of Judge Cowan’s thoughtful- 
ness in bringing it with him. 

The Thursday afternoon session 
opened with a prepared »naper py 
Max S. Laird, statistician of the Cuya- 
hoga County Juvenile Court in Cleve- 
land, on “The tnterpretation of Juve- 
nile Court Work.” This pertained 
mainly to newspaper publicity, good 
and bad. Mr. Laird quoted a study 
of his own which tended to show 
that the number and character of 
newspaper descriptions of delinquent 
acts influenced the number and 
kinds of delinquency immediately 
following such publication. The fre- 
quent misuse of the term “juvenile 
delinquency” when applied to offend- 
ers over the juvenile court age and 
the incongruity of the phrase “juve- 
nile crime” were also mentioned. In 
the discussion which followed about 
ten judges reported on their more 
or less successful methods of deal- 
ing with these problems. 

Mr. Robert C. Tabor, director, di- 
vision of pupil personnel and coun- 
selling of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education, next spoke on “Devel- 
oping Cooperation between Courts 
and Schools.” He discussed the 


common misunderstandings between 
the two agencies regarding their re- 
sponsibilities and ways to resolve 
them. Again a dozen judges either 
bombarded Mr. Tabor with questions 
from the floor or gave their own ex- 
periences in dealing with similar 
problems. 

Captain Anthony A. Bosch, head 
of the crime prevention bureau of the 
Police Department of Toledo, Ohio, 
was next introduced. He had been 
given the task of pointing out what 
was wrong with judges. From his 
wide experience in promoting mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation 
between the police and the courts in 
his own city, he was able to offer 
many suggestions in a reasonable 
and convincing manner. He was 
called upon to answer many questions 
during the discussion period which 
followed and did so in such a cheer- 
ful and pleasing manner that the 
meeting was protracted until a late 
hour in the afternoon. 

Members and guests to the number 
of seventy-five sat down to the annual 
banquet Thursday evening in the 
Hotel Statler ballroom. V. A. Benne- 
hoff, President of the Ohio State 
Judges Association, acted as master 
of ceremonies. The ice was broken 
by a solo sung by Judge Bicek fol- 
lowed by group singing led by Ray- 
mond Smith of Lima, Ohio. Phyllis 
Hulsman of the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement acted as accom- 
panist and also played several piano 
solos during the dinner. 

Harry L. Eastman, organizer and 
past president, gave a brief history 
of the organization of the association 
seven years ago and of the two years’ 
promotion effort that had preceded 
it. He pointed out the rapid strides 
it had made, both in membership and 
prestige, and urged the wholehearted 
cooperation of its membership in its 
further growth. 

President Judge Alexander was the 
next speaker on the topic, “Speaking 
As One Judge to Another.” He, too, 
reviewed some of the accomplish- 
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ments of the association and empha- 
sized the importance of judges in 
keeping informed and up-to-date. In 
closing, he paid this tribute to the 
juvenile court judges of America: 

“Considering the’ arduousness of 
his job, the tremendous responsibil- 
ity, and the severe handicaps under 
which he works, I commend the se- 
rious sincerity and conscientious con- 
secration with which he undertakes 
his work, and the general excellence 
of the results he achieves. I salute 
the juvenile court judges of Amer- 
ica!” 

Ann Veters Levy followed and pre- 
sented an address entitled “The 
Judge and the Training School.” She 
stated that unfortunately the judge 
is often criticized for the faults of the 
training school, although he has noth- 
ing whatever to do with its adminis- 
tration. The Louisiana judges met 
as a committee and formulated a 
Handbook for the Louisiana Training 
Institute. It was hoped that this 
handbook would help the Training 
School Superintendents to solve some 
of their problems. 

At the Friday morning session, 
Gustav L. Schramm talked about the 
attitudes the judge should bring to 
his work. He was followed by Judge 
Barnette, who spoke on “The Judge, 
the Soldier and the V-Girl’” and the 
problems of juvenile courts in the 
vicinities of army camps. Judge 
Wylegala next discussed the use of 
boarding detention homes such as 
used by his court in Buffalo. In the 
general discussion that followed, the 
subject of correctional schools was 
introduced and many remarks offer- 
ed about what influence the speakers 
had been able to bring to bear in 
improving such schools their 
areas. 

After a brief recess, the question 
box period, “Information Please,” 
under the leadership of John H. 
Lamneck followed and _ continued 
until the noon adjournment. The 
variety of questions asked and re- 
ferred to experts in the audience 


was too great for adequate enumer- 
ation here. 


The annual business meeting occu- 
pied the afternoon. It was opened by 
President Alexander calling for the 
reports of officers. The treasurer, 
Anna Veters Levy, reported a balance 
of $315.94, with dues coming in quite 
promptly. Dues for the present year 
had been kept at $1 because so 
many had been paid before the news 
of the increase to $2 had reached the 
membership. The increased dues 
would become effective January 1, 
1945. 


The recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee that the thorough and 
efficient work of Arlos J. Harbert in 
compiling a nationwide roster of 
judges and in the conduct of a mem- 
bership campaign be given recogni- 
tion by honoring him with a life 
membership was approved. 

Judge Wylegala reported for the 
special committee on membership 
promotion that 29 new memberships 
had been received during the past 
year and 231 renewals, making a 
total paid-up membership of 260. 
Judge Alexander explained that 115 
unpaid members were still carried 
on the rolls, making a total of 375. 
Judge Wylegala added that some 
state organizations had not yet sent 
in their dues which would account 
for some of these arrears. 


Judge Barnette, in the absence of 
Judge Beckham, reported on the 
progress of the association-sponsored 
Senate Bill 1576, Interstate Run- 
aways, which was meeting with the 
opposition of the Social Security 
Board in Senate hearings because 
they feared they might lose some 
authority over the expenditure of 
their funds. By resolution, the com- 


mittee was thanked and a special 
committee, with Judge Beckham as 
chairman, was appointed, instructed 
to confer with the various interested 
agencies and endeavor to work out 
a bill that would be satisfactory to all 
groups concerned. 
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Under the heading of new business 
the following proposals were consid- 
ered: Judge Ricks suggested that one 
or more law schools be invited to 
offer refresher courses for juvenile 
court judges. The new executive 
committee subsequently adopted this 
suggestion and selected Judge Ricks 
to contact the deans of various law 
schools relative thereto. 


Judge Eastman suggested that a 
committee on ethics be appointed to 
draft a code to guide judges in their 
relations with one another. Such 
committee was authorized. 

Judge Collins suggested that the 
incoming executive committee con- 
sider extending the time alloted to 
these meetings. Seconded and car- 
ried. 

The president reported the ex- 
penses of this convention amounted 
to $112. These were ordered paid. 

The resolutions committee, Rulon 
W. Clark, chairman, and Frank H. 
Bicek, Fred D. Faulkner, and Frank 
J. Pfaff, presented a series of six 
resolutions which were approved. 
These included the usual resolutions 
of thanks; one expressing sympathy 
to Judge Gilliam in the death of his 
brother; another expressing apprecia- 
tion of Judge Alexander’s two years’ 
service as president; and one deplor- 
ing the lack of religious education 
among the youth of our nation. The 
most important one, after three 
analytical “whereases,” “Urged upon 
the newspapers and periodicals of 
the nation that they do their part in 
effecting a decrease of juvenile de- 
linquency by presenting crime stories 
in factual terms as the anti-social 
and reprehensible acts they really 
are; that they refrain from picturing 
the criminal as displaying courage, 
daring and resourcefulness worthy 
of emulation; and that they cease to 
make their news columns the me- 
diums by which moronic individuals 
with criminal tendencies can attract 
widespread recognition and achieve 
questionable notoriety and fame; and 
furthermore, that the delinquent acts 


of juveniles be kept out of feature 
positions in their columns and off the 
front pages; that such stories not be 
published unless there is some com- 
pelling reason for doing so, and that 
in such cases the stories be toned 
down and kept to the simple facts, 
and that in no case should the names 
of juvenile delinquents, their pic- 
tures, or other identifying data be 
published.” 

The nominating committee, Arlos 
J. Harbert, chairman, and Randolph 
G. Whittle, Stephen D. Clink and Leo 
J. Yehle, presented the following 
nominees who were duly elected and 
installed: 

President, Frank H. Bicek, Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents, George W. Smyth, 
White Plains; Walter H. Beckham, 
Miami; James Hoge Ricks, Richmond. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Rulon W. 
Clark, Salt Lake City. 

Executive Committee, Paul W. 
Alexander, past president, Toledo; 


Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo; Philip 
B. Gilliam, Denver; Stephen D. 
Clink, Muskegon; Gustav L. Schramm, 
Pittsburgh; Harry L. Eastman, Cleve- 
land; Chris Barnette, Shreveport. 
On Friday evening a group of 
about twenty judges held a “bull 
session” in a parlor of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club on the invitation of 
Judge Eastman. There the judges 
relaxed and talked shop. Many ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the past 
conference and their conviction of 
the practical usefulness of the Na- 
tional Council. Most of the newly 
elected officers were present and 
plans were suggested and discussed 
for expanding the membership and 
extending the usefulness of the Na- 
tional Council during the year. 
Many of the members remained 
over for the sessions of the National 
Probation Association which imme- 
diately followed and in which many 


Council members actively partici- 
pated. 
Mr. Laird prepared a_ two-page 


summary of the conference that was 
ready for mailing on June 15. The 
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1944 Proceedings was issued in two 
parts. The first, containing the nine- 
page minutes of the business meeting 
was completed by July 1. The last 


half, a thirty-page condensation of 
the stenographic reports of the dis- 
cussion sessions, was not ready for 
mailing until December 15. 


— XIX — 
FRANK H. BICEK’S ADMINISTRATION, 1944-1947 
Tenth Anniversary Meeting at Chicago, Illinois 
June 24, 25, and 26, 1947 


The past enthusiastic interest of 
the judges and the growth in 1944 in 
membership to 350 were indicative of 
a strong association with a nation- 
wide attraction. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the term of office of President 
Frank H. Bicek was beset with many 
difficulties. Unforeseen events and 
the regulations and consequences of 
a war emergency were to prevent an 
annual meeting again until June 
1947. Meetings and excellent pro- 
grams were planned, only to be 
called off at the last minute. As a 
consequence Judge Bicek and the 
officers elected with him continued 
in office until 1947. 

Under consideration as cities in 
which to hold the annual meeting 
for 1945 were Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, possibly preceding the meeting 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work in Milwaukee, May 27 to June 
2. A meeting at that time, however, 
was prevented by wartime travel re- 
strictions. Then, although Office of 
Defense Transportation regulations 
were relaxed on October 1, 1945, 
travel and accommodations were so 
uncertain that it was not possible to 
hold a meeting that year. 

To decide the time and place of the 
1946 annual meeting, the executive 
committee was called together and 
assembled for three meetings in 
Columbus, Ohio, at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel on January 10 and 11, 
1946. The Ohio State Juvenile Court 
Judges Association was then hold- 
ing its annual meeting. Those at- 
tending were Judges Bicek, Alex- 
ander, Barnette, Clink, Eastman, 


Schramm, Smyth and Wylegala. 
The group was called to order by 
Judge Bicek, and Mr. Max S. Laird, 
who was also present, graciously ac- 
cepted the assignment to serve as 
secretary for the meetings. These 
sessions were described as “oppor- 
tune and successful.” The committee 
definitely decided on a conference 
at Buffalo, May 15 and 16, 1946, ar- 
rangements for which had already 
been tentatively undertaken and to 
which favorable replies had been re- 
ceived. It was the feeling of the 
majority of the judges that the meet- 
ing should precede the annual meet- 
ing of the National Probation and 
Parole Association at Buffalo, May 
17 and 18. An attendance of 150 
was anticipated. The suggestion that 
the convention be extended to three 
days was not accepted but the mem- 
bers were to be encouraged to attend 
a joint meeting with the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association if held 
on the morning of the 17th. It was 
agreed that Judge Schramm serve as 
chairman of the program committee 
with Judges Barnette and Clink, and 
that they should be privileged to ap- 
point two other members. The theme 
of the annual meeting and topics for 
the program, a large number of 
which had been suggested to Judge 
Bicek through correspondence, were 
discussed but decision was left to the 
program committee. A speaker of 


national prominence was to be in- 
vited to the annual evening dinner. 
Without formal motion, it was agreed 
that Judge Wylegala be appointed 
chairman of the local arrangements 
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and publicity committee and others 
of his choosing serve with him. 
Judge Alexander acquainted these 
present with the Federal Maternal 
and Child Welfare Bill. Other items 
discussed were finances and member- 
ship dues. Judge Bicek was com- 
pelled to leave early on the second 
day and Vice-President Smyth took 
over the meeting. The executive 
committee adjourned at 2:20 P. M. 


Under the chairmanship of Judge 
Schramm, a very fine program was 
arranged for the Buffalo conference. 
Likewise, Judge Wylegala had com- 
pleted his task. Shortly before the 
date of the conference, the coal 
miners went on strike, curtailing 
railroad services, and, in addition, a 
railroad strike was threatened. In 
view of this unexpected develop- 
ment, Judge Bicek called upon offi- 
cers and members of the executive 
committee to determine the course 
of action as to the meeting. By ma- 
jority vote it was decided to call off 
the Buffalo conference because of 
travel uncertainties. Notice was sent 
to all participants in the program and 
to all National Council members 
and publicity was given in the press. 
The railroad strike did go into effect 
during the days that the conference 
would have been held, and members 
of those organizations that persisted 
in holding their conferences were 
stranded. One instance is recalled 
of a probation officer returning to 
Chicago by taxi. 

Under consideration later in the 
year was a meeting to coincide with 
the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies at Detroit on October 3, 4, 
and 5. Plans failed to develop be- 
cause of insufficient hotel accom- 
modations. Then tentative arrange- 
ments for a conference November 14 
to 16, 1946, at Hotel Continental, 
Chicago, were undertaken and ap- 
proved by the executive committee. 
This meeting was indefinitely post- 
poned. Some members had been 


busy with election campaigns. Others 
were afforded an opportunity to at- 
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tend the Attorney General’s Confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., originally 
scheduled in October but postponed 
to November because of a_ hotel 
strike. In response to the invitation 
of Attorney General Tom Clark, 
Judge Bicek and Judge Eastman 
were appointed to represent the Na- 
tional Council at the National Con- 
ference on Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency, November 
20 to 22. 

A meeting at San Francisco on 
April 7 to 9, 1947, the three days 
preceding the annual conference of 
the National Probation and Parole 
Association and of the Nationa] Con- 
ference of Social Work, was suggested 
by Ray G. Cowan. No agreement on 
this location could be reached be- 
cause of the distance of travel for 
many judges. A meeting of the exec- 
utive committee, called for Tues- 
day, April 8, at St. Louis, was can- 
celled for lack of a quorum. 


A group of about nine judges at- 
tending the convention of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco met in- 
formally for luncheon on April 11. 
Having been informed of a proposed 
informal meeting, Judge Bicek had 
communicated with Judge Cowan at 
Kansas City with a view to arranging 
a conference there. Although the 
group voted to hold a meeting in the 
immediate future in Kansas City, it 
was found that no hotel accommo- 
dations were available and that it was 
a bad time of the year to hold it 
because of the excessively hot 
weather. Although the many post- 
ponements had been compelled by 
unavoidable circumstances, some 
judges were becoming apprehensive 
that the delays in convening might 
have occasioned considerable loss of 
interest in the organization and that 
it would be disastrous to postpone 
meetings any longer. 

With the help of the Good Lord, it 
was finally possible to hold an an- 
nual] conference in 1947. At the direc- 
tion of the president, Judge Bicek, a 
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circular letter was sent out by the 
secretary-treasurer, Rulon Clark, call- 
ing the annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Council for Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 24, 25, and 26, 
1947, at the Hotel Continental in 
Chicago. 

Unfortunately, Judge Schramm, 
who continued as chairman of the 
program committee, telegraphed his 
inability to attend. Judge Alexander 
of Toledo was also unable to attend. 
A preliminary meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held on Tuesday 
evening which was attended by the 
officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee, with the exception of 
Judge Clark, who was delayed by 
floods in Nebraska, and Judges Alex- 
ander, Clink and Schramm. Also par- 
ticipating in the discussions of this 
early consultation were Judges Bar- 
nette, Farmer, Melson, Nimmo, Perry, 
Wingrave, and Yehle. A most inter- 
esting discussion was had relative to 
the policies of the organization on the 
conference, particularly with refer- 
ence to its independence of other 
groups. The spirit of the delibera- 
tion was that there should be co- 
operation with but not subservience 
to them. 

For those arriving early, visits to 
the Juvenile Court of Cook County, 
Juvenile Detention Home, and the 
Chicago Parental School had been 
arranged for Tuesday afternoon. 

The Tenth Anniversary Conference 
was formally convened by the presi- 
dent, Frank H. Bicek, on Wednesday 
at 10:30 A.M., and began with the 
singing of the National Anthem. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by 
Judge Bicek and Charles H. Lund- 
quist, staff member of the Corpora- 
tion Council of Chicago who repre- 
sented Mayor Martin H. Kennelly. 
Mr. Streit, representing the National 
Probation and Parole Association, 
was introduced to the audience. An- 
nouncements concerning changes in 
the program were made. David A. 
Nimmo, scheduled to speak on Thurs- 
day morning, was moved up to Wed- 
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nesday morning. Included in the 
afternoon program for Wednesday 
was an address by Eleanor Hutzel, 
deputy police commissioner for De- 
troit. Her name had not appeared on 
the printed program. 

The registration list of judges as- 
sembled for the annual meeting in 
1947 is as follows: 

Harry L. Albright, Juvenile Court, 
Saint Clairsville, Ohio; Chris Bar- 
nette, Juvenile Court, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Walter H. Beckham, Ju- 
venile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Miami, Florida; Lloyd B. Bennett, 
Juvenile Court, Eaton, Ohio; Jacob 
Berkowitz, City Court, Matoon, IIli- 
nois; Frank H. Bicek, Juvenile Court, 
Chicago, Illinois; A. T. Bray, Probate 
and Juvenile Court, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; William L. Brown, Juvenile 
Court, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Ezra J. Clark, City Court, Canton, 
Illinois; Rulon W. Clark, Juvenile 
Court, Salt Lake City, Utah; Ray G. 
Cowan, Juvenile Court, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Harry L. Eastman, Juve- 
nile Court, Cleveland, Ohio; Mattie 
H. Farmer, Juvenile Court, Orlando, 
Florida; Clarence F. Giles, Children’s 
Court, Watertown, New York; Philip 
B. Gilliam, Juvenile Court, Denver, 
Colorado; Arlos J. Harbert, Juvenile 
Court, Clarksburg, West Virginia; 
Russell H. Kear, Juvenile Court, Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio; Russell W. 
Keeney, County Court, Wheaton, IIli- 
nois; Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Win G. Knoch, 
Circuit Court, Wheaton, Illinois; Jo- 
seph E. Lady, Juvenile Court, Ken- 
ton, Ohio; Katherine Stiles Laugh- 
ton, Juvenile Court, Menominee, 
Michigan; Elwood F. Melson, Family 
Court, Wilmington, Delaware; S. John 
Morrow, Court of Common Pleas, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania; David A. 
Nimmo, Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Jersey City, New Jersey; 
C. B. Pearce, Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court, Charleston, South 
Carolina; Emmett Perry, Juvenile 


Court, Birmingham, Alabama; Perry 
L. Persons, County Court, Waukegan, 
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Illinois; James Hoge Ricks, Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Ray P. Scott, Juve- 
nile Court, Marshalltown, Iowa; John 
T. Sloan, Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Raymond P. Smith, Juvenile 
Court, Lima, Ohio; George W. Smyth, 
Children’s Court, White Plains, New 
York; John J. Wingrave, Juvenile 
Court, New Orleans, Louisiana; Vic- 
tor B. Wylegala, Children’s Court, 
Buffalo, New York; Leo J. Yehle, 
Children’s Court, Syracuse, New 
York. 


The first speaker on the Wednes- 
day morning program was introduced 
by Walter H. Beckham, who tempo- 
rarily served as chairman. Mr. Edward 
E. Schwartz, director of statistical re- 
search, Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on “Juvenile Court 
Statistics.” He gave a short presenta- 
tion concerning trends in delinquen- 
cy and historical information. This 
was followed by a lengthy discussion 
from the audience concerning the 
problems of collecting and using ju- 
venile court statistics. The Children’s 
Bureau, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Probation Association, had be- 
gun collecting juvenile court statis- 
tics in 1926. A need for standardizing 
the method of reporting and for get- 
ting over-all data was apparent. Judge 
Bicek, representing the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
had conferred with an advisory com- 
mittee to improve the meaningful- 
ness and use of data. It was decided 
to collect information through state 
agencies, and thirty-four states vol- 
untarily agreed to assume this re- 
sponsibility. The recommendations 
made by the panel on statistics of the 
National Conference on the Preven- 
tion and Control of Delinquency were 
presented. It was pointed out that 
figures should not be construed as 
telling the whole story o2 juvenile 
delinquency, but that they are mean- 
ingful particularly with respect to 
the giving of service to children. 


“Legislative Trends” was the sub- 


ject of David A. Nimmo. With the 
change from an agricultural to an 
industrial economic system, educa- 
tional and employment standards 
have been raised. Then too, child 
welfare laws brought an end to 
abuses of childhood and because of 
interest in rehabilitation rather than 
punishment, special laws were enact- 
ed to deal with juvenile misbehavior. 
Since the age of formal education 
had been advanced to eighteen, there 
was a need to adopt eighteen uni- 
versally as the jurisdictional age of 
the juvenile court. Development of 
youth councils at the local level and 
youth commissions or youth authority 
acts to reach those between juvenile 
court age and twenty-one was a cur- 
rent trend. These councils coordinat- 
ed the work of schools, police, juve- 
nile courts, and health and welfare 
agencies. Ont of a lively discussion 
grew a motion, which was passed, to 
appoint a committee to consider fun- 
damentals and broad principles relat- 
ing to family courts and to youth au- 
thority acts. 


At the Wednesday luncheon meet- 
ing, Walter H. Beckham, who had de- 
voted a great deal of time and spent 
his own money for its promotion, re- 
ported on “Legislation for the Return 
of Interstate Runaways.” Most cities 
of major size had been faced with a 
problem in children running away 
from another state who were not re- 
turnable because of lack of funds. 
In 1943, the executive committee in 
meeting in New York gave attention 
to this problem and proceeded to sug- 
gest a law so that a child could be 
returned at federal expense with the 
Aid to Dependent Children to dis- 
pense the funds. This proposal re- 
ceived fine response from all over 
the nation. At the first Senate Com- 
mittee hearing in February 1944, 
representatives of the National Pro- 
bation Association, Children’s Bureau, 
and Social Security Board were pres- 
ent. The hearing was very compre- 
hensive and the proposal was looked 
upon favorably. This was about the 
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first measure that the judges as a 
group had sponsored and the sen- 
ators showed a keen interest in the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. The death of a senator de- 
layed action but the Senate Commit- 
tee drafted a substitute bill which be- 
came known as House Resolution 
3210. At this time the bill was pend- 
ing before the ways and means com- 
mittee. Judges and court representa- 
lives were encouraged to write their 
representatives in Congress. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the American Legion, and the 
Teachers Federation were ready to 
support the enactment of the bill. 
The second feature of the luncheon 
was a demonstration of a “lie detec- 
tor” which intrigued and fascinated 
the judges. Mr. George A. Brockway, 
technician, National Detection of De- 
ception Laboratories, explained the 
operation of the psychodetectometer, 
and pointed out the uses to which it 
was put by the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, ‘Illinois. He cited cases of 
the use of the equipment for examin- 
ations in which it cleared suspects 
as well as found the guilty person. 
The afternoon session was on the 
theme of “Prevention,” with Chris 
Barnette presiding. The first speaker 
was Philip B. Gilliam discussing 
“Keeping Children out of Courts.” He 
cautioned that the end of the war 
did not mean the end of delinquency, 
broken homes, and divorce. Further, 
we should be wary of unproved pro- 
grams for youth. He stressed that we 
ought to place emphasis on helping 
children become good citizens rather 
than on advertising juvenile delin- 
quency. Taxpayers are not ready to 
pay for needed recreation although 
the cost of training schools is much 
greater. In England, a study of the 
causes of delinquency was made in 
1860 following the Napoleonic War 
and it was concluded that there were 
five causes: (1) the improper con- 
duct of parents, (2) the lack of prop- 
er institutions for children, (3) im- 
proper education due to low salaries 


paid to schoolteachers, (4) low sal- 
aries paid to police officers, (5) the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquor. 
This, said the judge, is also America 
in 1947. 

Judge Gilliam was followed by 
Eleanor Hutzel, deputy police com- 
missioner of Detroit, speaking on 
police and juvenile court relation- 
ships. She had observed that during 
the years there has been a noticeable 
change in the attitude of police chiefs 
toward specialized service to youth. 
Police departments are agreed on 
their responsibility to provide trained 
personnel to youth; but on the other 
hand they feel handicapped in the 
service they can give because of the 
laws in some states and because there 
is conflict with the juvenile court. An 
obstacle in the way of achieving co- 
operation is that the level of services 
of the two agencies varies too great- 
ly. When dealing with youth not en- 
gaged in criminal acts the police at- 
tempt adjustment of minor problems 
and make referrals to treatment 
agencies. We must, however, bear in 
mind the attitude of the police that 
protection of society is recognized as 
their first aim. This causes a differ- 
ence of opinion about many things. 
The speaker raised the question 
whether the instruments available to 
the juvenile court today are adequate 
to meet their needs. She offered a 
five-point program to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of the police. 

The Wednesday evening dinner 
meeting was the highlight of the con- 
ference and there were more than 
two hundred in attendance, repre- 
senting various agencies. The invoca- 
tion was given by Reverend Ralph G. 
Gallagher, S. J., of Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Judge Bicek, presiding, introduced 
the founder and a past president of 
the Council, Harry L. Eastman, who 
gave a brief outline of the history of 
the organization. Speaking under the 
title, “The First Ten Years,” he ex- 
plained how the development of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
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Judges grew out of the concerted ef- 
forts of the state organizations in 
Ohio and New York because it was 
felt that leadership in developing the 
juvenile courts should be assumed 
by the judges of these courts. Con- 
siderable time and effort were re- 
quired to establish and perfect the 
organization, and its accomplishments 
during its ten years were reviewed. 
After a few years of restrictions of 
the National Council’s activities there 
was now an opportunity to work to- 
gether to revive interest and to build 
the association into an influential in- 
strument. Judge Eastman  recom- 
mended building up the membership, 
setting up a permanent secretary, 
and reviving a custom of keeping the 
membership informed through a pub- 
lication of bulletins. 


Following the applause to Judge 
Eastman’s review, Judge Bicek ex- 
pressed appreciation for the devotion 
of Judge Eastman and Mr. Laird in 
establishing the organization and as- 
suring its permanency. On motion, a 
resolution was voted to thank Mr. 
Laird for his invaluable service in 
cooperation with Judge Eastman in 
furthering the organization. Mr. 
Laird was absent from the meeting 
because of illness. 


Win G. Knoch, who gave invaluable 
support at the Indianapolis meeting 
in 1937 and who was “in the cradle 
of the organization,” was introduced. 
Also introduced were those at the 
speakers’ table, Rulon Clark, James 
Hoge Ricks, Victor B. Wylegala, Wal- 
ter H. Beckham, Philip B. Gilliam, 
and Chris Barnette. 

The second speaker for the evening 
was George W. Smyth who was also 
one of the founders of the organiza- 
tion. His talk was on “Philosophy of 
Children’s Courts.” Although Judge 
Smyth had prepared a speech which 
he had begun for a meeting two years 
previously, he spoke without notes. 
He felt it was fitting that on the tenth 
anniversary of the National Council 
it should be meeting in Chicago where 
the principles and philosophy of the 


juvenile court were brought forth. 
The pioneers in the movement had 
started with little to guide them and 
under a cloud of skepticism. Slowly 
the movement gained status and ac- 
ceptance. Although the guiding prin- 
ciple was the same, there was quite 
a diversity in children’s courts, each 
struggling along according to its sep- 
arate ideas, generally without need- 
ed resources, and expected to do the 
job with inadequate tools. The courts 
on the basic philosophy were all 
right, he thought, but it was an error 
to expect that the child subjected 
during his life to faulty training and 
to false ideas and standards could be 
suddenly corrected overnight. The 
problem of the forgotten child—that 
is, all children subjected to perni- 
cious influences—must be solved. 

The benediction was pronounced by 
Reverend Henry C. Hoover, minister 
for the First Congregational] Church 
of Berwyn, Illinois, and chairman of 
the commission of civic regulations of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago. The meeting was then adjourn- 
ed. 

On Thursday morning the topic for 
consideration was “Treatment,” with 
Arlos J. Harbert presiding. Victor B. 
Wylegala was introduced to discuss 
“Equipping the Courts with the Prop- 
er Tools.” Since Judge Wylegala had 
been asked to appear on short notice, 
he spoke informally from _ notes. 
“There is a difference of opinion,” 
said Judge Wylegala, “as to how legal 
or how social the juvenile court 
should be, with social workers clam- 
oring for the one and Jawyers insist- 
ing on the other.” He believed there 
was a sound and fair middle course. 
The main objective of the juvenile 
court is the correction of the indi- 
vidual and to this end the court re- 
quires six tools: (1) a judge with cer- 
tain qualities and a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for all cases; (2) a means 
to search out information or an in- 
vestigating tool—this may be done 
through the probation department or 
through social agencies who have 
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been provided with specific outlines 
to be followed; (3) community re- 
sources to be utilized for rehabilita- 
tion; (4) detention service as an op- 
portunity for study; (5) knowledge of 
the abilities and limitations of place- 
ment facilities both public and pri- 
vate; (6) follow-up service for those 
children discharged from institutions. 
A question period was deferred until 
the second speaker was heard. 


Judge Bicek introduced Dr. J. R. 
Hora, director of the psychiatric de- 
partment, Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, to speak on “The Role of 
Psychiatry in the Juvenile Court.” 
Judge Bicek mentioned his pride in 
the fact that it was in the Cook 
County Juvenile Court that the first 
psychiatric department in the country 
had been established by Dr. William 
Healy who later became associated 
with the Judge Baker Foundation in 
Boston. Dr. Hora came without a pre- 
pared talk because he hoped to con- 
vert the session into a discussion. In 
becoming vividly aware of the atti- 
tude of the public, particularly at- 
torneys, toward psychiatrists as im- 
practical dreamers, Dr. Hora was 
prompted to enter into a series of 
studies to determine whether the 
psychiatric department was meeting 
the court’s needs. The setup and the 
procedure in the Chicago court was 
explained. Out of these studies came 
various observations. First of all, Dr. 
Hora felt that a definite need of the 
court is met in fulfilling the require- 
ments of diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion. What is lacking, however, is a 
close working relationship in the mat- 
ter of the supervision of the child 
placed on probation. Then for the 
acutely disturbed child it was im- 
possible to get a psychiatrist for him 
or a social agency to take on the 
problem. This led to the conclusion 
that perhaps certain cases should be 
carried on a therapeutic basis by the 
court. He pointed out to his listeners 
that in dealing wit’: parents it must 
be remembered that they too are re- 
acting to pressures and emotional 


conflicts of their own. In a long 
question period it was brought out 
that the whole problem of educating 
the parent has just begun. Even 
though the public is far more recep- 
tive to psychiatry than ten years ago, 
there still isn’t enough public interest 
in children’s problems and in the 
proper facilities for handling them. 
A treatment principle which can be 
applied to delinquents is to select the 
major area of disturbance and con- 
flict and work most intensely with 
that and then take up the side issues 
as one goes along. 


At the Thursday luncheon meeting 
Emmett Perry presided. It was an- 
nounced by Judge Bicek that Radio 
Station WBBM had prepared a rec- 
ord of a proposed broadcast that 
would be put on during the lunch 
hour. When given an opportunity to 
read the script Judge Bicek had not 
approved it but he wished to secure 
the reaction of the judges and the 
audience was requested to give its 
opinion. 

James Hoge Ricks was called on to 
report on the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
The time available was sufficient for 
only a brief presentation. Judge Ricks 
strongly recommended that each one 
secure a copy of the prepared report 
of the conference. In February 1946, 
Attorney General Tom Clark had 
called together twenty-eight persons 
who were engaged in the field of 
child welfare. Subsequently, eighteen 
panels were set up to study every 
phase of the life of the child. Many 
meetings were held and they were 
unusual in that there were no sched- 
uled speeches. Judge Schramm had 
presided over the panel on “Juvenile 
Court Laws, Administration, and De- 
tention Facilities,’ which later was 
divided into three panels. Judge 


Ricks found the report on juvenile 
court laws to be the most practical 
and he dealt principally with this and 
the one on juvenile court administra- 
tive principles. He also considered 
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the report on detention an excellent 
statement. Judge Ricks’ experience 
at these meetings had been that the 
police, from their point of view, had 
raised many questions about the in- 
terpretation of the juvenile code 
with respect to their own procedures. 
The police were inclined to put the 
welfare of the community first and 
to use punishment and restriction as 
safety measures. There was no op- 
portunity for discussion on Judge 
Ricks’ message as some judges wish- 
ed to meet train and airplane sched- 
ules and the business session was yet 
to be held. 

Chairman Bicek called together the 
business session. John J. Wingrave 
as chairman of the auditing commit- 
tee, which also included Judge Sloan 
and Judge Smith, was called on for 
his report. The report of the trea- 
surer, Rulon W. Clark, had been re- 
viewed and it was moved and voted 
that the reports be approved. 


The secretary-treasurer further re- 
ported that invitations had been re- 
ceived to conduct the next annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
and Miami, and also that a letter of 
invitation had been received from 
Mr. Chute, Director of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, to 
meet in connection with the annual 
meeting of that organization to be 
held in Atlantic City on April 15, 16, 
17, 1948. 

The resolutions committe was com- 
prised of Ray Scott as chairman and 
Catherine Laughton, Mattie Farmer, 
David A. Nimmo, Emmett Perry, S. 
John Morrow, and Clarence F. Giles. 
The committee had found it difficult 
to handle their assignment in the 
very limited time allotted. Twelve 
resolutions were presented: (1) that 
thanks be expressed to all those who 
contributed to the success of the 
Tenth Anniversary Conference; (2) 
that this association advocate more 
religious training for the youth of 
our land; (3) that the public press 
discontinue the exploitation of the 
misbehavior of juveniles to the detri- 


ment of those involved; (4) that the 
exploitation of sex, drunkenness, and 
crime through certain mediums be 
condemned as demoralizing to youth; 
(5) that a bill known as HR 3210, 
calling for the use of federal funds 
for the return of interstate runaway 
children when other funds are not 
available, be approved and enactment 
urged; (6) that consideration be 
given to the salaries of juvenile court 
judges that they be on a par with 
circuit district courts and other courts 
of general and original jurisdiction; 
(7) that the National Council be 
authorized to raise funds for employ- 
ing a paid secretary and to provide 
for a quarterly publication; (8) a 
resolution in reference to the Nation- 
al Youth Authority Act was removed 
on motion; (9) that all resolutions be 
submitted to the chairman of the 
resolutions committee at least ten 
days prior to the annual conference; 
(10) that support and cooperation be 
given to the federal and state agencies 
collecting juvenile court statistics; 
(11) that the various states be urged 
to enact laws to prevent quick di- 
vorces and remarriages; (12) that the 
conference favor a simplification of 
law as pertaining to deserting and 
absconding fathers, and the enactment 
of legislation to enable their speedy 
return. Following a brief discussion 
and the acceptance of a few sugges- 
tions, the resolutions, excluding num- 
ber eight, were adopted. 

Both the resolutions committee and 
the audit committee were discharged 
with thanks. 

In beginning the report of the 
nomination committee, its chairman, 
Harry L. Eastman, commented that 
this was not the largest assembly 
ever held but he had never seen a 
more earnest or a more enthusiastic 
one. After giving due consideration 
to the requisites of the office, the 
committee nominated Emmett Perry 
of Birmingham, Alabama, for presi- 
dent, with Judge Clark, Judge Beck- 
ham, and Judge Smyth as vice-presi- 
dents. The ballot also included Ray 
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Cowan as secretary and treasurer, 
and for the executive committee, 
Judges Philip Gilliam, Ray Smith, 
Ray Scott, Frank H. Bicek, Chris 
Barnette, Victor B. Wylegala and 
Harry L. Eastman. The report was ap- 
proved and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous vote. 
Before the meeting was adjourned, 
various judges arose to make brief 
comments. Judge Barnette suggested 
a rising vote of thanks to the retir- 
ing president, Judge Bicek, for his 
excellent service during the rather 
trying years. Judge Bicek thanked his 
committees and all the members for 
the splendid cooperation which he 
had received. On motion of Judge 
Ricks, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the retiring secretary and treasur- 
er, Judge Clark. Judge Beckham an- 


nounced that the members should 
write to Congressman Knutson, chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, with respect to the bill on the 
return of runaway children. The ques- 
tion concerning the time and place 
of the next meeting was referred, on 
motion, to the executive committee. 
Judges Giles extended an invitation 
to the judges to attend the annual 
meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Court Judges. 
On this point, Judge Bicek comment- 
ed that it would be an excellent prac- 
tice if all the state organizations 
would advise the secretary-treasurer 
of their respective activities. Follow- 
ing a brief message from the presi- 
dent-elect, Judge Perry, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 12-14, 1948 
Walter H. Beckham Finishes Uncompleted Term of Emmett Perry 


Shortly after Emmett Perry of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, had been elected 
as president of the Nationa] Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, he was 
offered an appointment as solicitor 
by the Governor of Alabama, and de- 
cided to tender his resignation as 
president of the National Council. He 
accordingly called for the executive 
committee to meet in Birmingham in 
January 1948, at which time his resig- 
nation was accepted; and pursuant to 
the provision of the constitution, the 
executive committee named Walter 
H. Beckham, then a vice-president, of 
Miami, Florida, as the new president 
to succeed Judge Perry. No further 
report for the term of Judge Perry 
is available. 

Due to the fact that war conditions 
and other circumstances had prevent- 
ed any meetings of the National 
Council for a considerable period, it 
was deemed important that a meet- 
ing be held the following spring even 
though only a short time remained 


for selecting time and place for pro- 
moting such a meeting. At the pre- 
vious Chicago meeting, it had been 
thought that Saint Louis would en- 
tertain the next Convention. The 
executive committee at Birmingham, 
however, decided before adjourning 
to ascertain definitely if this were 
the case. A telephone call to Michael 
F. Scott at Saint Louis indicated it 
would not be convenient for the meet- 
ing to be held in Saint Louis at such 
time. The executive committee had an 
invitation or suggestion from Charles 
L. Chute of the National Probation 
and Parole Association to hold such 
a spring meeting in connection with 
or about the time of the meeting of 
the National Probation and Parole 
Association at the Chelsea Hotel in 
Atlantic City, set for the following 
Apri] 12, 13, and 14. Since there was 
not a full attendance of the executive 
committee, the matter was left for 
further polling of the members and 
final decision after the committee 
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had returned home. It was finally de- 
cided that, while the policy of the 
National Council had been generally 
expressed as desiring a _ separate 
meeting, at least for this one occa- 
sion due to the previous circum- 
stances of no meetings having oc- 
curred for some time, the National 
Council should meet in Atlantic City, 
and a call for the convention at such 
time and place was issued by the 
president. 


The Atlantic City convention was 
named the “Work Shop Convention,” 
it being proposed to spend a great 
deal of time in mutual discussions by 
attending judges rather than import- 
ing a great number of outside speak- 
ers. A large variety of subjects was 
placed on the program for discussion, 
ard the meeting was convened as 
scheduled with a fair attendance of 
40 to 50 members present, which was 
considered a good response in view 
of the shortness of notice of meeting. 


The program committee consisted 
of Chris Barnette of Shreveport, 
Nochem S. Winnet of Philadelphia, 
and David A. Nimmo of Jersey City. 
The banquet speaker was the Honor- 
able Sanford Bates, Commissioner of 
Institutions and Agencies of New 
Jersey. He raised the question as to 
whether or not we had gone too far 
in our welfare treatment of juvenile 
delinquents and suggested that per- 
haps a little harder treatment in some 
cases would be beneficial. The con- 
vention was also addressed by Mr. 
James V. Bennett of the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice on “Federal- 
State Relations.” 

Resolutions covering the following 
matters were adopted: (1) that states 
give greater thought to providing 
facilities for the mentally defective 
juvenile offenders; (2) that the es- 
tablishment of state youth commis- 
sions be approved and a committee 
be named to study the drafting of a 
model youth commission act; (3) 
approval of the work of Alcoholics 
Anonymous; (4) approving in prin- 
ciple the adoption of modern uniform 


divorce laws in the several states to 
reduce the number of broken homes 
in which children are involved; (5) 
approval of HR 3210, a bill pending 
in Congress to provide for the return 
of runaway children from one state 
to another by the use of federal 
funds; (6) requesting the Attorney 
General and President of the United 
States to appoint the president of this 
organization from time to time as a 
member of any national groups study- 
ing prevention and control of juve- 
nile delinquency; (7)that the Federal 
Communications Commission exercise 
more strict control of radio produc- 
tions presenting stories with too 
much emphasis on crime, violence, 
mystery serials and court episodes of 
a harmful nature for children; (8) 
that local governments financing ju- 
venile courts pay the reasonable 
traveling expenses of all judges of 
such courts attending the annual na- 
tional conference of judges (any 
judge desiring a copy of this resolu- 
tion to file with his own authorities 
to promote such action may write to 
our Secretary for a true and certified 
copy for such purpose). It is hoped 
that this will permit a greater attend- 
ance at the annual meetings for we 
know that much good will result from 
attendance of these “work-shop con- 
ferences.” 


Various judges presided over var- 
ious panels as suggested on the pro- 
gram of the conference. At the final 
session, the following officers were 
elected: 


President, Walter H. Beckham, 
Miami, Florida; secretary-treasurer, 
David A. Nimmo, Jersey City, New 
Jersey; vice-president, Ray G. Cowan, 
Kansas City, Missouri; vice-president, 
Chris T. Barnette, Shreveport, Louis- 
iana; vice-president, Leo J. Yehle, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Executive committee, Harry L. 
Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio; Victor B. 
Wylegala, Buffalo, New York; Philip 
B. Gilliam, Denver, Colorado; Ray P. 
Scott, Marshalltown, Iowa; Raymond 
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P. Smith, Lima, Ohio; William W. 
Woolfolk, Atlanta, Georgia; Mattie H. 
Farmer, Orlando, Florida; Robert 
Jerome Dunne, Chicago, Illinois; 
Nochem S. Winnet, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Advisory board, George W. Smyth, 
White Plains, New York; Rulon W. 
Clark, Salt Lake City, Utah; Gustav 
L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; James Hoge Ricks, Richmond, 
Virginia; Herbert G. Cochran, Roa- 
noke, Virginia; Emmett Perry, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

The naming of advisory board mem- 
bers was to some extent a controver- 
sial matter, it being suggested that it 
was unauthorized by the constitution. 
At the conclusion of the official con- 
ference meeting, the new executive 
committee met and the constitution 
was duly amended to approve the 
election of such advisory board mem- 
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bers as named by the conference, and 
the executive committee itself was 
enlarged to nine members. 

In connection with the Atlantic City 
convention, a youth committee was 
authorized to study and make recom- 
mendations for a uniform State Youth 
Commission Act. Judge Beckham ap- 
pointed on this committee Judge Chris 
Barnette of Shreveport, chairman; 
Victor B. Wylegala of Buffalo, and 
Mattie H. Farmer of Orlando. 

Another special committee, known 
as the court jurisdictional committee 
was likewise authorized and request- 
ed to study the suggested expansion 
of juvenile courts. This committee 
consisted of James Hoge Ricks of 
Richmond, chairman, Gustav L. 
Schramm of Pittsburgh and E. V. 
Keith of Dover. These committees 
submitted reports at the later Miami 
Convention. 


— XXI — 
WALTER H. BECKHAM’S ADMINISTRATION, 1948-1949 
Twelfth Annual Meeting—Miami, Florida, April 25-27, 1949 


Judge Beckham, having served only 
some four months as the president 
in 1948, was renamed to give him the 
benefit of a full term. On his return 
to Miami, he immediately began 


planning for the next convention, and 
since Miami had been inviting the 
convention for several years, a poll 
of the executive committee approved 
Miami as the meeting place of the 
next convention which was set for 
April 25, 26, and 27, 1949, at the Mc- 
Allister Hotel. It was noted that this 
date corresponded with the 50th an- 
niversary of the establishment of 
juvenile courts in this country, the 
first of such courts having been es- 
tablished in Chicago in 1899. The con- 
vention theme was accordingly es- 
tablished as the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of juvenile courts. 
In order to build attendance and get 
many new members in the organiza- 


tion, Judge Beckham launched an 
intensive publicity campaign, promot- 
ing the convention in getting new 
members. He circularized every judge 
in the United States whose name and 
address he could procure; and with 
the assistance of the able secretary, 
Judge Nimmo, sought publicity 
wherever possible, to promote inter- 
est in the forthcoming convention. It 
is significant that in connection with 
the promotion of such convention the 
name “Juvenile Court Judges Jour- 
nal” first appeared as the name of 
a bulletin being sent out prior to such 
Convention. It now appears that this 
was the forerunner of our now well- 
established and edited Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal as the official organ 
of our organization. There was not 
much money available for promotion 
purposes and the sending out of of- 
ficial literature, including convention 
literature. The National Probation 
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and Parole Association, through the 
cooperation of George W. Smyth, who 
was then acting president, sponsored 
and published one of the convention 
bulletins. Judge Beckham also pro- 
cured a small appropriation from 
Dade County and from the City of 
Miami to help promote and finance 
the convention. A special appeal was 
made for the attendance of ladies as 
well as all judges anywhere in the 
United States, in state, federal, coun- 
ty or municipal court, who handled 
juvenile matters. The program com- 
mittee for the Miami convention con- 
sisted of Alfred P. Marshall, Saint 
Petersburg, chairman, Raymond P. 
Smith of Lima, Ohio, Ray G. Cowan 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and Mattie 
Farmer, of Orlando, Florida. 


There was an excellent response, 
and the convention opened with a 
large attendance. Almost one hundred 
judges were registered as being in 
attendance. Together with the ladies 
and other guests, the attendance ran 
well over 150. The meeting was called 
to order by Walter H. Beckham, presi- 
dent. Official greetings were received 
in a personal letter from President 
Harry S. Truman, congratulating the 
judges and expressing his good 
wishes, and likewise from Governor 
Fuller Warren of Florida. Liberal en- 
tertainment was provided, including 
a free luncheon in the Dade County 
Children’s Home, a free boat-ride on 
Biscayne Bay, and a fashion show 
and other social affairs for the ladies. 
Among the outstanding speakers who 
appeared on the program was Sena- 
tor Claude Pepper of Florida, who 
discussed pending legislation in Con- 
gress for preventing juvenile delin- 
quency, and Mr. William H. Sheridan 
of the Children’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C., who discussed the subject, 
“Following Through with the Juve- 
nile’s Case from the First Contact.” 
Recognizing the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of juvenile courts, 
addresses were made by Robert J. 
Dunne of Chicago, Charles L. Chute 


of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, and J. H. Ricks, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as the oldest judge in 
point of service. Dr. Francis LeDrew, 
formerly of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, discussed the use of psychia- 
tric treatment. Dr. Jess Spirer, for- 
merly psychologist at the Western 
State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, dis- 
cussed the contribution psychologists 
can make to juvenile courts. Captain 
J. H. Landeau of the Salvation Army 
of Kansas City discussed “Religion 
and the Juvenile Court,” and Dr. Her- 
bert Hartz of Florida State Univer- 
sity discussed “The School and the 
Juvenile Court.” Dr. H. D. Williams, 
formerly superintendent, New York 
State Training School for Boys, dis- 
cussed “Welfare Agencies and the 
Juvenile Court.” The annual banquet 
was addressed by the Honorable L. 
F. Chapman, superintendent of Flor- 
ida State Prison. 

At its conclusion, the convention 
adopted broad resolutions giving the 
judges’ official opinions on many cur- 
rent questions relating to juvenile 
delinquency and the juvenile court 
field, edited primarily by George W. 
Smyth of White Plains, New York, 
and the resolutions committee. These 
resolutions were given wide publicity 
by national press associations through- 
out the nation. 

Historical milestones developed at 
the Miami convention included a reso- 
lution naming Harry L. Eastman a 
life member and president emeritus 
of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, to wit: 

“WHEREAS, Judge Harry L. East- 

man, Judge of the Cleveland, Ohio, 

Juvenile Court, was the first Presi- 

dent of the Council of the Juvenile 

Court Judges of America, and was 

largely instrumental in the forma- 

tion and promotion of the Council, 
and 

WHEREAS, Judge Eastman was un- 

able to attend the National Council 

Conference in Miami, Florida, be- 

cause of ill health; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED 
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that the National Council of Juve- 

nile Court Judges extends to Judge 

Eastman our sympathy and ex- 

presses the sincere regret of the 

membership over his absence from 
this Conference on account of his 
illness; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 

Judge Harry L. Eastman, in appre- 

ciation of his long and outstanding 

service to the Council, be made a 

life member of the Council.” 

The other historical milestones in- 
clude the observance of the 50th an- 
niversary of the establishment of 
juvenile courts in the United States. 
The above resolution as to Judge 
Eastman was made doubly appropri- 
ate and significant in this connection. 

Another milestone passed was the 
naming of W. H. Beckham of Miami 
us the first official representative of 
the organization to attend the Inter- 
national Conference of Juvenile Court 
Judges to be held in Liege, Belgium, 
in 1950. Judge Beckham’s visit to 
Europe and report appeared in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal. 

Another accomplishment which 
took effect during Judge Beckham’s 
regime, and for, which he had worked 
for many years, was the final enact- 
ment by Congress of the law making 
an appropriation for the return of 
runaway children under sixteen years 
of age going from one state to an- 
other. Judge Beckham first suggested 
this prior to the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee held in New York 
in November 1943, at which time 
he presented a suggested draft of such 
an Act of Congress; and the minutes 


of the executive committee meeting - 


held in New York show that for the 
first time the National Council went 
on record as approving the particular 
bill and the passage through Con- 
gress. At that time a committee for 
the promotion of such bill consisted 
of Hu B. Webster of Knoxville and 
Gustav L. Schramm of Pittsburgh, 
and Judge Beckham, who had been 
appointed by Judge Alexander in 


1942. Later, Chris Barnette was added 
to this committee, and together with 
Judge Beckham and Charles L. Chute 
of the National Probation and Parole 
Association appeared for a hearing 
before a Congressional Committee, 
the bill having been introduced into 
Congress, December 7, 1943, by Sen- 
ator Charles Andrews of Florida. At 
this hearing, letters and telegrams 
from judges all over the United 
States were presented and incorpor- 
ated in the hearing which was given 
considerable publicity. The hearing 
itself was printed by order of Con- 
gress and given wide distribution as 
a public document. The legislation 
was followed through several ses- 
sions, having received some opposi- 
tion from certain federal agencies as 
to its form, but was finally enacted 
into a law, and an appropriation for 
such purpose was finally included in 
the Social Security Bill during the 
administration of Judge Beckham 
and has now been set up as a service 
available for juvenile courts in con- 
nection with the return of runaway 
children. Perhaps Judge Beckham 
more than any other of the judges 
should be given credit for this valu- 
able legislation, having first con- 
ceived the idea of such relief, having 
drawn the first bill to put it into 
effect, and having diligently pursued 
the matter through Congress until it 
finally became a law. 

Judge Beckham feels that due to 
the promotional campaign in connec- 
tion with the Miami convention many 
new contacts were made for mem- 
bership in the National Council, and 
that the initial publication of the 
Juvenile Court Judges Journal as part 
of his regime, followed by his recom- 
mendation that some permanent 
foundation or plan be made for fi- 
nancing and publishing such journal, 
which was adopted at a subsequent 
meeting at Pittsburgh and more 
fully established at the Wilmington 
Convention, were valuable contribu- 
tions to the future of our organiza- 
tion. 
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It is typical of the publicity given 
the Miami convention that the Florida 
Industrial School for Boys published 
a special edition of the “Yellow 
Jacket,” its official publication, fea- 
turing many pictures of juvenile 
court judges over the nation and mail- 
ing complimentary copies to all mem- 
bers of the National Council. The 
local Miami papers carried laudatory 
editorials, numerous pictures, and 
staff articles during the convention. 


Another item involving Judge 
Beckham was the fact that during his 
administration he was appointed to 
attend a meeting of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth 
in Washington, D. C., February 4 and 
5, 1949, for the purpose of planning 
the White House Conference which 
was duly held in 1950 and which 
Judge Beckham attended as an of- 
ficial delegate. In this connection, 
Judge Beckham, with the assistance 
of Judge Eastman, protested repeat- 
edly to Washington authorities for 
not giving the juvenile court judges 
of the nation greater representation 
in national affairs of this kind, and 
it is believed that through these ef- 
forts the organization has been given 
more prestige and recognition in the 
child welfare field on a national basis. 


At the Miami convention the visit- 
ing judges took part in the ground- 
breaking ceremony for Judge Beck- 
ham’s new half-million dollar juve- 
nile court building and new youth 
hall which has since been completed 
and occupied. 


At the business session closing the 
Miami convention, a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Judges Barnette, 
Gilliam, Ellis, and Alexander, nom- 


inated the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 


President Emeritus, Harry L. East- 
man, Cleveland, Ohio; President, Gus- 
tav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; vice-presidents, Ray G. Cowan, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Philip B. Gil- 
liam, Denver, Colorado; James Hoge 
Ricks, Richmond, Virginia; secretary, 
Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo, New 
York; treasurer, Libby E. Sachar, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Executive committee, Walter H. 
Beckham, Miami, Florida; Robert J. 
Dunne, Chicago, Illinois; Donald E. 
Long, Portland, Oregon; Paul A. 
Martineau, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Francis J. McCabe, Providence, Rhode 
Island; John T. Sloan, Columbia, 
South Carolina; Raymond P. Smith, 
Lima, Ohio; George W. Smyth, White 
Plains, New York; Walter G. Stumbo 
Topeka, Kansas. 

The Miami convention, more than 
any other, clearly established the 
fact that the juvenile court judges of 
the nation could promote and hold a 
separate convention away from any 
other organization and make a suc- 
cess of it with a good attendance, a 
good program, and good publicity. 
Subsequent conventions also held on 
a separate basis seem to have justi- 
fied this conclusion since it is be- 
lieved that by holding separate con- 
ventions away from other organiza- 
tions convening at the same time, the 
annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges gets 
more publicity, assumes a greater air 
of importance, and has less distract- 
ing or conflicting attractions, and 
would seem to be the present future 
policy, based on present and past 
experience. 
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— XXII — 
GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM’S ADMINISTRATION, 
1949-1951 
The Midcentury Conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1950 


Fourteenth Annual Conference, Wilmington, Delaware, 1951 


The first major official act of 
Gustav L. Schramm as president of 
the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges was the establishment 
of the Juvenile Court Judges Journal 
on a permanent basis. 

The Juvenile Court Judges Journal 


There had long been in the minds 
of the leaders of the National Coun- 
cil the need for a professional mag- 
azine for judges having juvenile ju- 
risdiction: a magazine that would be 
the vehicle for the expression of 
needs and problems and for the ex- 
change of experience; a magazine 
that would be the voice of the juve- 
nile court judges throughout the 
country; a magazine that would help 
to define and expand the ideal and 
practice of personalized justice. 

In September 1949, the first issue 
of the Juvenile Court Judges Journal 
was published. It commemorated the 
establishment of the first juvenile 
court in the world in Chicago, Illinois, 
in 1899. Dean Pound expressed the 
significance of the launching of the 
Journal in these words: 

“I am rejoiced that the semicen- 
tennial of the juvenile court is to be 
celebrated by a journal devoted to 
the personalized justice according to 
law for which that court has stood 
from the beginning. It is fortunate 
that the juvenile court was set up on 
a plan devised by lawyers and social 
workers working in cooperation, and 
so was set up as a court rather than 
as an administrative agency. Like an 
administrative agency, the juvenile 
court acts upon each case as in a 
measure unique, and adapts its action 
to the individual case. But it differs 
from an administrative agency in 


being part of the judicial system and 
in individualizing with regard to prin- 
ciples rather than unguided personal 
feeling. 

“The juvenile court is not merely 
an American institution. It is charac- 
teristically American in that it is part 
of the Anglo-American system of ju- 
dicial rather than administrative in- 
stitutions and so keeps within the 
bounds of constitutional authority 
while employing the individualized 
methods of judicial adaptation of 
remedy to result in view of the facts 
in particular cases which is charac- 
teristic of Anglo-American equity. 


“We already have periodicals de- 
voted to the civil side of law, the 
criminal law, public law, taxation, 
and many other specialties. It is ap- 
propriate, after fifty years of con- 
spicuous achievement that the juve- 
nile court have its own periodical 
also. The juvenile court has its prob- 
lems. Moreover, much as has been the 
progress it has made in half a cen- 
tury, there is much yet to be done— 
more in some places than in others— 
to make it what it should be. An 
organ to which we may turn to keep 
abreast of what is being done, of 
what is hoped for, and of what ex- 
perience has shown as to how to 
achieve its ends, must be welcomed 
by everyone who has at heart the im- 
provement of the administration of 
justice in America. 

“I am confident that the lawyers 
of the United States no less than the 
social workers will welcome the ad- 
vent of this periodical and that it will 
prove a useful promoter of the co- 
operation between lawyers and social 
workers and all agencies of social 
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control without which the court can 
not realize its hignest possibilities.” 

This first, the Golden Anniversary, 
issue of the Journal published the 
proceedings of the Miami conference. 
It was sent to every judge in the 
United States known to be assigned 
to juvenile court work. It was financ- 
ed by a gift from a member-judge, 
Hon. S. John Morrow of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. William D. Gladden, 
assistant chief probation officer of 
the Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, contributed his 
services as editor. 

The Journal was published quarter- 
ly during 1950, individual issues being 
financed by Pittsburgh friends of 
Judge Schramm. 


The Midcentury Conference held in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 30 
through May 3, set a new mark in 
annual meetings. The program, de- 
veloped around the theme, “Matching 
Scientific Advance with Human Pro- 
gress,” brought together a brilliant 
assemblage of men of nationwide 
eminence. 


The judges devoted three days to 
self-evaluation, study and planning 
for a more vigorous organization. The 
la. gest attendance in the history of 
the National Council was greeted by 
President Harry S. Truman, former 
President Herbert Hoover, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor James H. Duff, and 
Allegheny County Board of Commis- 
sioners’ Chairman John J. Kane. 

The executive committee assem- 
bled with Judge Schramm on Sunday 
afternoon, April 30, for a religious 
service in Heinz Memorial Chapel on 
the University of Pittsburgh campus 
before convening in their business 
session which followed a buffet sup- 
per at the University Club. 

The morning session on May 1 was 
welcomed by Pittsburgh’s Mayor 


David L. Lawrence who described the 
juvenile court as being the right ap- 
proach to the proper handling of the 
problems of youth who in gangs or 
individually perpetrate some of the 


crimes which become the community’s 
greatest concern. 


The business meeting heard pre- 
liminary reports of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, and saw the appoint- 
ment of other committees. Most im- 
portant of these was a committee on 
ways and means to plan and effectu- 
ate the incorporation of a foundation 
which would be privately endowed to 
support the National Council’s three- 
year plan. Said Judge Schramm: “I 
know of no other group of people in 
America who have a greater respon- 
sibility than we of this National 
Council. I do believe that the juve- 
nile court, personalized justice, and 
perhaps to some degree at least 
democracy itself are entrusted into 
our hands . . . We are guardians not 
only in word, philosophy and law, 
but also in actual doing and adminis- 
tration.” 

At noon, the judges met jointly 
with the members of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Association on Probation and 
Parole, who were also assembled in 
convention in Pittsburgh, to partici- 
pate in the kickoff luncheon open- 
ing the annual fund-raising campaign 
of the Salvation Army in the Pitts- 
burgh district. (Offspring of a part- 
nership between the Salvation Army 
and the Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County is the Salvation Army-Juve- 
nile Court Children’s Fund which 
provides for court wards the extras 
which for troubled children make life 
in abundant America worth living.) 

This meeting was addressed by 
James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington. Mr. Ben- 
nett praised the Salvation Army, 
marking that the American Prison 
Association had elected Stanley Shep- 
herd of the Salvation Army as its 
national president this year. Mr. Ben- 
nett said that behind the adult offend- 
er is often the shadowy outline of a 
juvenile delinquent; but that, on the 
other hand, a tremendous number of 
children appearing before the court 
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are helped to such an adjustment 
that they do not again get into diffi- 
culty. He challenged the judges to 
maintain that sort of service. 

Monday afternoon’s meeting in the 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
was presided over by Frank W. Nicho- 
las, president of the Ohio Association 
of Juvenile Court Judges, and heard 
Bernard J. Roetzel of Akron, Ohio, 
present “A Review of 1949 Court 
Decisions affecting Juvenile Courts.” 
This was followed by open house in 
the court and detention home and a 
buffet supper served by the staff in 
the gymnasium. 

Giving distinction to this Midcen- 
tury Conference was Monday eve- 
ning’s convocation in the Commons 
Room of the Cathedral of Learning 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Edward R. Weidlein, director of the 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, presided while Admiral Ben 
Moreell, president of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, spoke on 
“The Value of the Individual.” He 
said that nothing is so important to 
this country and to the world as peo- 
ple; the “raw materials” of people 
are children; children may need to be 
“beneficiated” in order to become 
useful citizens. 

“Yours is a high and noble obliga- 
tion. You are working with the ma- 
terials of which our nation is built. 
Your devotion and competence will 
have significant influence on the 
strength and resilience of our social 
fabric and of our nation.” 

A reception followed. 

On Tuesday morning, the confer- 
ence visited Western Psychiatric In- 
stitute of the University and heard 
Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, psychiatrist and 
associate superintendent of the New 
York City Board of Education, discuss 
“Emotional Problems of Children.” 
Paul W. Alexander of Toledo pre- 
sided. 

Dr. O’Brien described the juvenile 
court as the first outpost where se- 
rious trouble is manifested. He said, 
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“... the juvenile court of tomorrow, 
through your leadership and influ- 
ence and through the effects you will 
have on the younger people coming 
up, will do an increasingly better job 
and be even still better equipped to 
meet the demands tomorrow will put 
on them.” 

Past President Walter H. Beckham 
presided at luncheon in the beautiful- 
ly appointed Hotel Schenley when 
G. Howland Shaw, chairman of the 
Attorney General’s Conference on 
Crime and Juvenile Delinquency, 
spoke on “The Significance of Human 
Contact.” Mr. Shaw called on the 
judges to use all the valuable contri- 
butions psychology, psychiatry and 
sociology have made to our work 
with children, but stressed the need 
for proper personnel: “Let’s use them 
(the contributions of the social and 
medical sciences). Let’s use them up 
to the hilt for all their worth; but 
let’s recognize that besides those 
things we need more individuals who 
are capable of caring, individuals of 
maturity, individuals who have a 
sound orientation for their own lives.” 

Tuesday afternoon’s session heard 
two speakers. With Philip B. Gilliam 
of Denver, Colorado, presiding, Aus- 
ten H. MacCormick, executive director 
of the Osborne Association, presented 
“The Essentials of a Training School 
Program.” After a thorough discus- 
sion of physical plant, program, per- 
sonnel, Mr. MacCormick said, “You 
are all in a position to be spokesmen 
for the children, spokesmen for the 
institutions, . . . . be loud and articu- 
late and insistent in your demands 
that the training schools be places 
which turn children back into society 
ready for free life, and that they be 
given the plant and the personnel 
they need to carry on the program 
that will accomplish that end.” 

George W. Smyth of the Children’s 
Court of Westchester County, New 
York, presided while Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John O’Grady, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
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ties, spoke on “Safeguarding Human 
Values by the Juvenile Court.” He 
pleaded for strengthening the posi- 
tion of the juvenile court: “Civilian 
government agencies should assume 
responsibility for children only by 
direction of the courts. Courts should 
have their own social service pro- 
grams. Juvenile court judges should 
assume more and more leadership in 
community programs. They should 
assume responsibility for stimulating 
interest on the part of all agencies of 
the community in problems of juve- 
nile delinquency. They have a very 
important function in getting these 
various community agencies to re- 
view their own programs from time to 
time.” 


Wednesday morning featured a 
panel discussion on the “Functioning 
of the Juvenile Court in Small Coun- 
ties and Large Counties.” Harry L. 
Eastman of Cleveland presided. Par- 
ticipating were Chris Barnette of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, Talbot Ellis 
of Birmingham, Alabama, Mattie H. 
Farmer of Orlando, Florida, Harry G. 
Gram of Springfield, Ohio, Russell H. 
Kear of Upper Sandsuky, Ohio. 


The business meeting Wednesday 
afternoon re-elected Gustav L. 
Schramm president; Philip B. Gilliam 
of Denver vice-president; Victor B. 
Wylegala of Buffalo, New York, sec- 
retary; Libby E. Sacher of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, treasurer; Walter H. 
Beckham of Miami, Florida, Robert 
Jerome Dunne of Chicago, Illinois, 
Donald E. Long of Portland, Oregon, 
Francis J. McCabe of Providence, 
Rhode Island, Paul A. Martineau of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, George W. 
Smyth of White Plains, New York, 
members of the executive commit- 
tee. Newly elected were vice-presi- 
dents Joseph E. Lady of Kenton, Ohio, 
and Chris Barnette of Shreveport, 
Louisiana; and the following mem- 
bers of the executive committee: O. 
Q. Claflin, III, of Kansas City, Kansas, 
Earl J. Lyons of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, S. John Morrow of Uniontown, 


Pennsylvania, and Sam Davis Tatum 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 

The most significant action of this 
meeting was the authorization of the 
establishment of a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to support the National Council 
in its necessary functions. 

Judge Schramm’s second term of 
office as president was another pe- 
riod of growth and development with 
several events of outstanding signifi- 
eance: the addition of the Yearbook 
to National Council] literature; the 
incorporation of the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation; spadework 
for the publication of the Directory of 
Juvenile Court Judges. 

Effecting the National Council’s 
purpose of furnishing all juvenile 
judges an opportunity of knowing the 
best in thought and practice, the pa- 
pers presented at the Pittsburgh con- 
ference were published in another 
educational venture—The Yearbook. 
This was financed by a grant from 
the Edgar J. Kaufmann Charitable 
Trust of Pittsburgh. Like the Journal, 
the Yearbook was sent to every judge 
in the United States known to be en- 
gaged in juvenile court work, as a 
public service of the National Coun- 
cil. 

The Foundation 

In pursuance of a resolution in- 
troduced at the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence by Past President Walter H. 
Beckham of Miami, Florida, was un- 
dertaken the formation of a corpora- 
tion to strengthen the services of the 
juvenile courts of America to trou- 
bled children and their respective 
communities. The executive commit- 
tee of the National Council acted as 
incorporators. 

On November 29, 1950, the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, granted a 
charter for the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation, “to stimulate and 
conduct research and educational and 
instructive activities relating to the 
work of the juvenile courts through- 
out the United States of America and 
to further the betterment of the treat- 
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ment and training of all children and 
juveniles coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of said courts.” 

The officers and executive commit- 
tee of the National Council acted as 
the board of directors until the per- 
manent organization was effected at 
the Wilmington Conference in May 
1951. Elected for a three-year term 
were Gustav L. Schramm, chairman; 
Paul W. Alexander, vice-chairman; 
S. John Morrow, secretary-treasurer. 
Three trustees were elected for a 
two-year term: Walter H. Beckham, 
Francis J. McCabe and W. Clarence 
Sheely. Arlos J. Harbert and Leo J. 
Yehle were elected for a one-year 
term. Victor B. Wylegala, president 
of the National Council, became an 
ex officio member of the board of 
trustees. 

The Foundation became the busi- 
ness partner of the National Council. 

Publication of the Journal was con- 
tinued on a quarterly basis. In Janu- 
ary 1951, the Foundation received a 
grant of $6,000 from the Sarah Mel- 
lon Scaife Foundation of Pittsburgh 
for the publications—the Journal, 
the Yearbook, a Directory of Juvenile 
Court Judges. Helen M. Hierholzer, 
social service supervisor of the Juve- 
nile Court of Allegheny County, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gladden who resigned as 
executive secretary and editor when 
called to the superintendency of the 
Pennsylvania Junior Republic at 
Grove City. 

The 1951 conference, held in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, May 20 to 23, de- 
veloped the theme “Better Youth 
Services Today, Better Citizens To- 
morrow.” 

Following custom, the executive 
committee met in business session on 
Sunday, May 20, Judge Schramm pre- 
siding. The program for the Wilming- 
ton conference was approved. The 
Articles of Incorporation and the By- 
laws of the National] Foundation were 
ratified and approved. 

On Monday morning, Wilmington’s 
Mayor James F. Hearn welcomed the 


conference; Gerald R. Corbett of Ho- 
nolulu responded. Following routine 
business, Paul W. Alexander of To- 
ledo addressed the conference on 
“The Juvenile Court of the Future.” 
He pleaded for a unified court with 
plenary powers implemented by laws 
invoking the therapeutic approach. 

Chris Barnette of Shreveport pre- 
sided at the luncheon meeting where 
Katherine F. Lenroot, United States 
Children’s Bureau chief, spoke on 
“The Juvenile Court and the Child 
Welfare Agency in Services to Chil- 
dren.” Miss Lenroot stressed “the 
priority which must be accorded to 
the growth of the healthy personality 
at all times and especially when the 
spiritual basis of civilization is being 
challenged as never before in his- 
tory.” 

The afternoon session heard El- 
wood F. Melson of Wilmington dis- 
cuss “Modern Skills in Probation.” 
Judge Melson recommended the use, 
in an authoritarian setting, of mod- 
ern professional casework skills and 
techniques motivated by love for 
those needing service. Kenneth D. 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, spoke on “A Setting for 
Social Work and Social Evidence.” 
Mr. Johnson stressed the fact that 
“.. . if the court is to conduct itself 
in a manner consistent with its pur- 
poses and responsibilities, casework 
methods must prevail over ritual- 
istic judicial approach . . . the juve- 
nile court . . . must have the power 
to dispense with technicalities: the 
right to consider social and clinical 
evidence.” 

George W. Smyth of White Plains 
presided. 

A dinner meeting in the conserva- 
tory of beautiful Longwood Gardens 
heard Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, head- 
master of Wilmington’s Tower Hill 
School, speak on “Preserving the 
Human Equation in our Work with 
Youth.” Mr. Stabler suanmarized his 


remarks: “. . . there must and should 
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be a division of labor between social 
agencies, courts, churches, schools, 
and families, a division of labor 
prompted and executed by sympa- 
thetic cooperation. On the other 
hand, let us not leave off too soon, 
lest the human equation, endorsed by 
us in theory, be lost by us in fact.” 


Ernest V. Keith of Dover presided. 

Harry L. Eastman of Cleveland 
was in charge of the Tuesday morn- 
ing meeting when Walter H. Beck- 
ham of Miami reportel on the “Third 
Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation of Juvenile Court Judges,” 
held in Liege, Belgium, in July 1950; 
Talbot Ellis of Birmingham reported 
on “The Midcentury White House 
Conference Effects on Juvenile 
Courts;” and Edmund Fitzgerald, 
Kings’ County, New York, chief pro- 
bation officer, reported on “Building 
a Juvenile Court in a New Land.” 

George Tyler Coulson of Wilming- 
ton presided at luncheon in the Gov- 
ernor Bacon Health Center when Dr. 
M. A. Tarumianz discussed “Emo- 
tional Maladjustments and their Sig- 
nificance in the Mental Health of 
the Community.” Dr. Tarumianz said, 
“By treating emotional disturbances 
early many people do not go on to 
severe incapacitating psychoses re- 
quiring institutionalization. The com- 
munity has returned to it healthier 
and more constructive citizens .. .” 

Wednesday presented a two-panel 
discussion on problems of delin- 
quency in rural courts and in urban 
courts. Robert Jerome Dunne of 
Chicago moderated the city courts 
panel; Ernest V. Keith, the rural. 

The afternoon business meeting 
elected the following officers: 

President Emeritus, Harry L. East- 
man, Cleveland, Ohio. 

President, Victor B. Wylegala, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Chris Barnette, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Robert Jerome 
Dunne, Chicago, Illinois; Dudley F. 
Sicher, New York, New York. 
an Joseph E. Lady, Kenton, 

io. 


Treasurer, Libby E. Sacher, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 

Executive Committee, Donald E. 
Long, Portland, Oregon; Philip B. 
Gilliam, Denver, Colorado; Joseph O. 
Hoffman, Indianapolis, Indiana; Ern- 
est V. Keith, Dover, Delaware; Earl J. 
Lyons, Minneapolis, Minnesota; C. B. 
Pearce, Charleston, South Carolina; 
Talbot Ellis, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Jay H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
George W. Smyth, White Plains, New 
York; Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The first membership meeting of 
the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion, Inc., immediately followed the 
business meeting of the National 
Council. 

Officers elected at this meeting 
were: 

Chairman, Gustav L. Schramm, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman, Paul W. Alexander, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer, S. John Mor- 
row, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

Trustees, Walter H. Beckham, 
Miami, Florida; Arlos J. Harbert, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia; Francis 
J. McCabe, Providence, Rhode Island; 
W. Clarence Sheely, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania; Victor B. Wylegala, 
Buffalo, New York; Leo B. Yehle, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Mrs. E. Paul DuPont of Wilming- 
ton, Mr. Richard K. Mellon, Mr. Alan 
Magee Scaife, and Dr. Edward R. 
Weidlein of Pittsburgh, were elected 
honorary life members of the Foun- 
dation. 

The conference banquet Wednes- 
day evening was presided over by 
Judge Schramm and was addressed 
by Hon. Thomas Francis Murphy, 
New York police commissioner, who 
spoke on “The Criminal Law and the 
Young Offender.” Mr. Murphy said 
there are many sound reasons why 
any judicial program of treatment 
for young offenders cannot be ex- 
clusively one without punishment. 
On the other hand, it cannot be as- 
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serted that nonpunitive treatment for 
young offenders is always prudent. 
The criminal law has not yet pro- 
’ vided a satisfactory solution. In the 
light of our present knowledge, our 
hope for reform and rehabilitation of 
wayward youngsters must rest more 
in faith than in reason—faith that in 
some mysterious way the devotion, 
zeal, kindliness and wisdom of our 
juvenile court judges, our policemen 
and social caseworkers will some day 
work wonders. 

Sixty-nine judges registered at the 
Wilmington conference. Like the 
Pittsburgh conference, the Wilming- 
ton conference was financed locally, 
without expense to the National 
Council treasury. 

In the two years from May 1949 
to May 1951, the active membership 
of the National Council increased 


from 285 to 453. In the same period 
of time, the number of state councils 
grew from four to eight. This was 
unprecedented growth. 

The financial position of the Na- 
tional Council was improved. In 
May 1941, the treasury showed a 
balance of $263.20. In May 1951 the 
balance was $1,196.58 for the Nation- 
al Council; $5,913.09 for the Founda- 
tion. The balance in the combined 
treasuries amounted in May 1951 to 
$7,009.67. 

The Juvenile Court Judges Journal 
and the Yearbook had become well 
established. The Foundation was a 
recognized functioning partner of the 
National Council. The Directory of 
Juvenile Court Judges was well under 
way. The juvenile court judges of 
the land had found their voice and 
were being heard. 


APPENDIX 
CHARTER MEMBERS 
ASSOCIATION OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES OF AMERICA 


Renamed by Constitution adopted January 1, 1944: 
The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


Members who joined by July 30, 1938, and ratified the Constitution and Bylaws 


Alabama L. Mooneyham _..Montgomery 
Connecticut _ __ Frederick W. Huxford Stamford 
District of Columbia _ _Fay L. Bentley _ cee _..Washington 
Ree Martha E. Gore, Exec. Com... ‘ Orlando 
__Jacksonville 
Georgia..__.____________.,...Garland M. Watkins, Exec. Com Atlanta 
Macon 
Illinois _..Frank H. Bicek, Vice-President...» Chicago 
Win G. Knoch, Exec. Com... Wheaton 
Kankakee 
Morrison 
W. B. McBride_ Taylorville 
Perry L. Persons. Waukegan 
Francis C. Vonachen. Peoria 
Rockford 
Indiana John F. Geckler Indianapolis 
Harry H. Hilgeman_____ _.Fort Wayne 
Donald A. Rogers Bloomington 
T. Joseph Sullivan Crown Point 
John D. Nix, Sr. New Orleans 
OE” EE Allan Cleaveland, Exec. Com Baltimore 
Massachusetts... John L. Perkins - Boston 
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John F. Baker _Flint 
Gaylord 
Maicolm Hatfield. Saint Joseph 
Clark E. Higbee, Vice-President... __Grand Rapids 
Mason 
New Morris E. Barison City 
Joseph Siegler. Newark 
Henry S. Waldman... _Elizabeth 
New York... George C. Inman. 
Lee L. Ottaway, Treasurer... Jamestown 
Justine Wise Polier__ __New York City 
Henry D. Shedd... Rochester 
George W. Smyth __ _.White Plains 
Leo J. Yehle_ Peel Syracuse 
North Carolina... William M. York. Greensboro 
Mamie Dowd Walker... Durham 
+ Saint Clairsville 
Toledo 
Newark 
Wauseon 
John W. Baxter. _Sandusky 
Henry P. Youngstown 
V. A. Bennehoff - 
Stanton F. Butfenmeyer... Ashland 
Clyde Burklew.. _-Coshocton 
Leo F. Buroker _ Urbana 
John D. Davis _ __New Lexington 
Guernsey B. Kenton 
Max G. Dice Court House 
Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland 
Frank J. Fleming Marietta 
Robert J. Gabel Fremont 
Springfield 
Peter W. Gulau_ Port Clinton 
Homer W. Hammond Lisbon 
Sydney W. Jones Warren 
Bucyrus 
Raymond E. Ladd _ Bowling Green 
John H. Lamneck, Secretary. __New Philadelphia 
Thomas J. Leahy. Canton 
Charles S. Lenhart Chardon 
Ravenna 
_.Eaton 
Greenville 
J. Guy O'Donnell Troy 
J Philip Perry _.. Jefferson 
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Richard S. Hosking 


John F. McKinley 


Napoleon 
Clayton W. Rose __..Columbus 
C. E. Ruble. _.....Lancaster 
W. O. Secrest _Zanesville 
George H. Smith _..Xenia 
Raymond P. Smith Lima 
Painesville 
Louis Tyroler _Athens 
Luther Van Horn Norwalk 
Bryan 
Hugh J. Wright... Wilmington 
Donald E. Long _.Portland 
Pennsylvania...» Charles L. Brown Philadelphia 
Charles C. Greer Johnstown 
Gustav L. Schramm Pittsburgh 
Kelley... Memphis 
Utah _......Rulon W. Clark, Exec. Com Salt Lake City 
Charles G. Cowley gden 
Logan 
N. L. Peterson _.......Hinchley 
D. C. Sparks. Roosevelt 
LeRoy Tuckett Provo 
James Hoge Ricks... _Richmond 
West Virginia. = A. S. Alexander Charleston 
Arlos J. Harbert, Exec. Com Clarksburg 
August E. Braun, Exec. Com...» Milwaukee 
Frank W. Calkins. Wisconsin Rapids 
Canada____ Frank A. E. Hamilton... Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Toronto, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ottawa 


History of 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


MAX S. LAIRD 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1952 


Editing Committee 


Hon. Victor B. Wylegala Hon. Leo J. Yehle 
Hon. Harry L. Eastman, Chairman 


Hon. Arlos J. Harbert 
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International Association Of Children’s 
Judges 


General Report: First Section 


By DUDLEY F. SICHER, Retired Justice 
Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York 


(Third Instalment) 


A striking example of community concern for the local chil- 
dren’s courts and recognition of the importance of the qualifica- 
tions of children’s court judges is the drive now in progress to 
assure a competent successor to the aforementioned Westchester 
County (New York) Children’s Court Judge George W. Smyth 
upon his reaching the Judiciary Law of New York compulsory 
retirement age on December 31, 1955. Exhibit 5 is a statement 
(prepared and circulated by a joint Committee of the Westchester 
County Bar Association and other Westchester County community 
groups) defining the qualifications for a children’s court judge 
as a guide in the nomination and election of a suitable person to 
succeed Judge George W. Smyth. 

An additional aspect is: The New York State Commission on 
the Courts, the Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
Special Committee and the Bureau of Public Affairs of the Com- 
munity Service Society of New York, mentioned infra, are con- 
cerned only with the adjective or procedural law changes requisite 
for the creation of integrated family courts and not also with 
reform of the substantive law. But also current is advocacy for 
the proposition that an essential principle of the contemplated 
uniform family courts of general jurisdiction would be the substi- 
tution of the juvenile court philosophy of diagnosis and treatment 
in place of the present adversary, guilt and punishment, basis of 
matrimonial litigation, as recommended in a report of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, copy of which is set forth in Exhibit 6 hereof. 

Still one more notable aftermath of the juvenile court move- 
ment is the recent voluntary adoption by virtually all the 48 states 
and 4 territories of reciprocal, uniform support of dependents laws 
which enable a court in the state or territory where a deserting 
husband or parent has taken refuge to bring the deserter in on its 
own process and order support for the deserted family, which 
suppport payments when made are transmitted to the originating 
Court in the State or territory where the deserted dependents 
reside. 

The enactment of such reciprocal multiple State enforcement 
of family support legislation to provide a workable civil remedy, 
stemmed from the wide-spread concern over the proved inadequacy 
of the impact of the criminal law on a deserting husband or parent 
who had run away to another State or territory. In addition to the 
technical blocks to enforcement of every penal statute and the 
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restricted range of the criminal law of abandonment, extradition 
of an absconding spouse is generally regarded by State, and other 
local, prosecuting officials as a disproportionate burden on their 
limited expense budgets; and imprisonment after conviction is for 
the dependents a fruitless denouement. 

The details are doubtless immaterial, since they arise out of 
the doctrine that the in personam jurisdiction of a civil court in 
this country does not reach beyond the boundaries of the individual 
State or territory. But the broad implications of the multiple 
State enforcement of support might suggest the feasibility of 
adoption of comparable international reciprocal laws to deal with 
family deserters who flee from one European country to another. 
In this connection there may be pertinence in the following com- 
ment from “Current Trends in State Legislation, 1952,” published 
by the University of Michigan Law School Research Center: 


“Reciprocal support legislation has enjoyed a record of adop- 
tion singularly remarkable for that type of legislation. With the 
exception of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law which was 
enacted by fifty-three jurisdictions over a period of some thirty 
years, uniform laws in general have had a poor record of adoption 
(p. 293)**. The two-state procedure is by far the most feasible 
and practical method of dealing with the problem of family support 
at the present time. ** the conclusion therefore seems inescapable 
that reciprocal support legislation, if universally adopted, is not 
only the one available solution to a pressing national problem but 
may well serve as well as precedent for a procedural innovation 
which may be employed in other fields of law to facilitate the 
interstate enforcement of any given court decree. * * * (pp. 295- 
296).” 

Finally, space limitations preclude further detailed comment 
and necessitate restriction to a bare enumeration of a few of the 
many other current pertinent tendencies and controversies in this 
country, such as: 

1) increasing awareness of the vital need for the development 
of greater resources and more specialized personnel to deal with 
child and family welfare; 

2) the growth in the number, although still far too scarce, of 
child guidance clinics, child psychologists, psychiatric case workers, 
and psychiatrists who function in diagnostic and therapeutic roles ; 

3) a trend toward informal, consent probation guidance in 
Juvenile Courts without prior judicial adjudication of delinquency 
or neglect ; 

4) a rise of police juvenile bureau in many cities, supposedly 
more or less specialized in dealing with youngsters, including the 
setting up of recreational programs, and increased surveillance of 
areas of risk, to prevent delinquency ; 

5) more systematic planning of social facilities for prevention 
and treatment, such as community co-ordinating councils and other 
types of referral agencies which focus on the case finding of chil- 
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dren needing help and on securing appropriate private agency 
treatment ; 

6) efforts to place more children from broken homes in foster 
families rather than institutions ; 

7) the transformation of juvenile training institutions from 
the mass congregate system to the cottage type, although such 
institutions are still much too large; and 

8) the formulation of policy, principles and a broad program 
at the Berkshire International Forum in June 1951, at which about 
fifty authorities in the field of delinquency, representing the bench 
and bar, psychiatry, case work, education, institutional and agency 
administration, and including twelve delegates of the United 
Nations Secretariat, met to consider standards and evolve general 
principles for the treatment of the delinquent juvenile. 

In conclusion, the complexity of the subject matter and the 
shortness of the interval since my designation as General Reporter 
of Section One of the Fourth International Congress of Children’s 
Judges make possible only the foregoing discursive paper at this 
time. However, I regard as the central and most important point 
in this report the necessity of creation of properly integrated courts. 
There should be single integrated Domestic Relations Courts, 
properly equipped, to handle all justiciable issues affecting the 
child, youth and family which are now the subject of fractionalized 
jurisdiction in a multiplicity of inadequate courts. 


New York City, June 8, 1954 


EXHIBIT 5 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL AGENCIES, INC. 
County Office Building, White Plains, New York 
STATEMENT OF QUALIFICATIONS FOR A 
CHILDREN’S COURT JUDGE 


A new Children’s Court Judge must be chosen in 1955 when 
the present incumbent reaches compulsory retirement age. This 
statement of qualifications has been prepared as a guide in the 
nomination and election of a well-qualified person for this im- 
portant judgeship. 

The statement was developed by a special committee of the 
Westchester Council of Social Agencies. Upon invitation, the 
following organizations named two representatives each to serve 
as members of the committee: Westchester Children’s Asso- 
ciation, Westchester County Bar Association, Westchester League 
of Women Voters, Westchester Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Westchester Chapter of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, and the District Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Qualifications 

The basic requirements for a Children’s Court Judge should 
include personal integrity, patience, freedom from political, racial 
or religious prejudices. 

The candidate should be a man or woman, having membership 
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in the Bar of the State of New York, versed through experience in 
the rules of court procedures. As his previous education, training 
and experience would ordinarily not be designed to fit him for the 
unique work of a children’s court, he must be not only willing, but 
eager to learn. He must have true understanding of and sympathy 
with the problems of families and children and be temperamentally 
suited to deal with them. 

He must be a person capable of conducting informal confer- 
ences of interested and contending parties, and of doing so in a 
kindly manner. He must have the ability to question skillfully, to 
bring out pertinent facts as to events, personalities and back- 
grounds, and to give proper evaluation to these factors. He must 
have the ability to deal understandingly, sympathetically, and pa- 
tiently with children, parents, policemen, probation officers, rep- 
resentatives of health and social agencies, school administrators 
and others. 

He must have the vision and courage to point out the need for 
services not already available and to co-operate in their establish- 
ment. 

He must be ever mindful that the purpose of the children’s 


court is to help, rather than punish; that a child in trouble, though - 


technically an offender against the law, is really primarily a ne- 
glected or disturbed child, who has right to the state’s protection 
and help. He should appreciate the importance of a child’s religious 
background and the influence of religion in rehabilitating the child. 
He should understand the value of psychiatry and other resources 
in determing the best way to help a child. He must be able and will- 
ing to work with all interested persons and agencies, in an effort 
to arrive at a considered judgment as to the best disposition of 
every problem presented to him. 
Duties 

The foregoing qualifications are essential in view of the re- 
sponsibilities vested in the judge and the duties required pursuant 
to the Children’s Court Act of the State of New York. In West- 
chester County, these responsibilities and duties include the follow- 
ing: 

Administrative 

The judge must organize and direct sizable staff, equipped to: 

Receive complaints from police, social agencies, or citizens; 
determine which complaints require the official action of the court, 
and which may be handled informally, with referrals being made to 
appropriate health, welfare and other community agencies as their 
services are needed ; 

File petitions and prepare cases for court; 

Investigate the needs of children and the conditions in the 
homes of children coming to the court’s attention, and present 
findings and recommendations to the court; 

Provide for detention of delinquent children, make recom- 
mendations regarding the detention or release from custody of 
children and adults; 
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Supervise children and adults on probation. 
Judicial 


The judge must discharge the following responsibilities : 

Conduct hearings in cases of juvenile delinquency, neglect, 
adoption, nonsupport, paternity, physically handicapped children, 
mentally defective children, and related cases, determine the valid- 
ity of the complaint or petition, evaluate information concerning 
the child’s need, and determine the disposition to be made, such as 
placing the child or adult on probation, committing to or discharg- 
ing from a suitable agency or institution; 

Establish relationships with children and parents that will 
lead to confidence in the court and co-operation in carrying out its 
decisions. 

Community Relationships 

In order to make the work of the court effective, the judge 
must maintain a wide range of community relationships, including 
the following: 

Maintaining of co-operative relationships with police, schools, 
churches, social agencies, and institutions caring for children; 

Interpreting to the public the major factors underlying juve- 
nile delinquency, neglect, and nonsupport, and stimulation of com- 
munity planning that will tend to prevent or mitigate problems. 


COMMITTEE ON QUALIFICATIONS FOR 

CHILDREN’S COURT JUDGE 

Mrs. William J. Kelley, Chairman 
Westchester Bar Association............ Fred H. Berges, Jr. Esq. 
Edwin K. Bertine, Esq. 
Westchester Federation of Women’s Clubs. .Mrs. James L. Berston 
Mrs. F. L. Bradfute 
Westchester Children’s Association. ...Mrs. Frederick S. Danziger 


Mrs. Merl Hubbard 
Westchester County 
League of Women Voters............. Mrs. Howard V. Munk 


Mrs. Robert Moore 
Westchester District 


Congress of Parents and Teachers....... Mrs. Irving Kramer 


Mrs. John S. Voorhees 

Westchester Chapter 

American Association of Social Workers........ Paul Nyden 

Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, formerly Chief, United States 
Children’s Bureau. 
Approved by Board of Directors, January 18, 1954. 

EXHIBIT 6 

“And a new and valid premise is indicated—one that will 
efford a fresh approach to the whole problem. 

“The new premise we recommend is that of prevention. By 
that, we mean a humane, honest, enlightened procedure designed to 
prevent unnecessary divorces through conciliation. 
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“One main difficulty in our present divorce law derives from 
a false premise inherited from the ecclesiastical courts in whose 
jurisdiction the subject matter of divorce first reposed. It is the 
doctrine of guilt and punishment. A spouse is charged with vio- 
lating his marriage contract. He is tried in a quasi-criminal pro- 
ceeding, the issue being his guilt. Everyone is familiar with the 
way this medieval test actually serves to put a premium on vindic- 
tiveness, villification, exaggeration, fabrication; the smoothest 
perjurer is soonest rewarded. 

“When by this dubious means the guilt of defendant is estab- 
lished, he is punished in various ways in various jurisdictions, but 
mainly by being deprived of his married status. To consider this 
punishment is, of course, absurd, for almost always the ‘guilty’ 
party is anxious, and often more anxious, for his freedom than the 
‘innocent’ party. 

“So we would abrogate the old theories of guilt and punish- 
ment and antagonistic divorce. In lieu of the former we offer the 
modern philosophy of diagnosis and therapy designed to accomplish 
in each case what is best for the family and consequently best for 
society. To replace the antiquated machinery we offer the modern 
procedures of the specialized court operating within a framework 
of, and administering,socialized law. 


“We suggest handling our unhappy and delinquent spouses 
much as we handle our delinquent children. Often their behavior 
is not unlike that of a delinquent child, and for much the same 
reasons. We would take them out of the quasi-criminal divorce 
court and deal with them and their problems in a socialized court. 
When a marriage gets the behavior, or misbehavior, of one of 
both spouses. Instead of determining whether a spouse has mis- 
behaved and then ‘punishing’ him by rewarding the aggrieved 
spouse with a divorce decree we would follow the general pattern 
of the juvenile courts and endeavor to diagnose and treat, to 
discover the fundamental cause, then, bring to bear all available 
resources to remove or rectify it. 


“To do this sort of thing the juvenile court is equipped with a 
staff of trained specialists. In the larger courts it comprises of 
pediatrician, nurse, psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, psycho- 
metrist, psychiatric case worker, social case worker (usually called 
probation officer or counselor), marriage counselor, group worker, 
teacher, etc. In addition, the court regularly invokes the services 
of the legal profession, the church, school, private agency, public 
agency (police, recreation department, etc.) and all available com- 
munity and institutional resources. The socialized court we 
envision for marital problems would be similarly staffed (except 
as to child specialists) and would avail itself of the same outside 
resources.” 


Quoted from a March 1948 American Bar Association Committee Report, Judge 
Paul W. Alexander, then Vice-Chairman, now Chairman, approved September 7, 
1948 by the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association. 
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